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PREFACE. 


A year’s labor having closed, the editor of the Historical Magazine improves the occasion to 
address a few words to his readers on the manner in which he has endeavored to discharge his trust. 
In conducting the work, he has kept steadily in view the two principal objects for which it was 
designed — to furnish an organ for historical societies, and a medium of intercommunication for lite- 
rary men. In pursuance of the first-named object, it has been his endeavor to procure not only the 
proceedings of these societies in every part of the Union, but also brief memoirs of such of their 
officers as have died within the year, historical sketches of the societies themselves, reports of their 
officers containing matter of general interest, and papers read at their meetings or prepared at their 
request. Thus each society has had an opportunity to learn what similar institutions throughout the 
land are doing, and, when practicable, to aid them in their work. By this means, it is hoped, a com- 
munity of feeling has been fostered between these scattered associations. They have been formed 
for the common purpose of rescuing from destruction the materials of American history; and it is 
necessary, for the successful attainment of this end, that they should work unitedly. Perhaps, 
also, the publication of the proceedings of the active historical societies may arouse those now 
dormant from their slumber; and it may even encourage the formation of such associations in States 
where they do not now exist. 

The second of these objects — to furnish a medium, in imitation of that excellent work, the Eng- 
lish “* Notes and Queries,” by which important but isolated facts may be preserved, and historic and 
literary doubts proposed and solved — has been tested sufficiently to convince the editor, and his 
readers, also, he trusts, that its importance has not been over-estimated. This gleaning after histo- 
rians and other writers often yields valuable fruit. Here “ out of monuments, names, words,-proverbs, 
traditions, records, and evidences, fragments of stories, passages of books, and the like, we do save 
and recover somewhat from the deluges of Time.” Such matters have been found to be far better 
appreciated by the reading public than is generally supposed. 

The Magazine has become the repository of articles of interest to persons of widely different tastes 
and pursuits. In its pages the historian, the antiquary, the genealogist, the bibliographer, the numis- 
matist, the autograph collector, and even the belles-lettres scholar, will each find something worthy 
of his attention. 
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The editor is aware that the plan of the work is superior to its execution — that in the hands of 
one more competent to the task and able to devote more time to its management, it might have 
attained a higher rank, and have been of much more service to the cause of American literature. 
His own deficiencies in some respects have, however, been more than compensated for by prompt 
and generous assistance from the many able contributors to the work. To them, and also to those 
who by their advice and encouragement have aided and cheered him in his labors, he returns his 
heartfelt thanks. To some of them, especially to the corresponding editors, a more particular 
acknowledgment would be given did space permit. He cannot, however, refrain from naming two 
gentlemen to whom he has been under great obligations — Mr. Drake, the historian and antiquary, 
who has been ever ready to assist with contributions and advice; and Mr. William H. Whitmore, a 
young gentleman of fine talents, who was an associate-editor of the January number, and since then 
has contributed largely to the department of Reviews and Book Notices. The publisher, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, has also materially lessened the editor’s labors by conducting the greater portion of the cor- 
respondence. The index is the work of Mr. N. P. Gilbert of Andover. 

When the magazine was commenced — though the plan had received a warm approval from the 
distinguished gentlemen to whom it had been submitted — it was hardly thought that it would meet 
with an early appreciation from the public. The cordiality, however, with which it was received, at 
once dispelled these doubts; while the generous aid proffered by writers who had already attained 
an enviable reputation — to many of whom both publisher and editor were strangers — awakened 
emotions of gratitude in their breasts. And now, after a twelve-months’ experiment, they are fully 
convinced that the Magazine supplies a want in periodical literature. That in the coming volumes 
it may supply in a greater degree this want, and deserve the approbation so freely bestowed upon it, 


is the sincere wish of 


Joun Warp Dean. 
Boston, Massacuusetts, December 1, 1857 
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INTRODUCTION.- 

In presenting to the public the first num- 
ber of a magazine to be devoted to historical 
affairs, we beg leave to submit the plan upon 


which it is to be conducted, and the reasons 
which may justify its appearance. 


It is intended to preserve the records of 
historical societies throughout the country, 
and, by reports of their meetings, indicate 
the progress of the national taste for this 
branch of literature. It is hoped it may even, 
in time, increase the activity and value of 
these records, by stimulating some societies 
to hold more frequent meetings, it being evi- 
dent that many articles, which now seek the 
light by a different channel, would be commu- 
nicated at these meetings. We trust it will 
serve to make societies, at widely distant 
points, better acquainted with each others 
labors and necessities. 


We desire to present a copious list of 
reviews and notices of historical books, know- 
ing that, both south and west of New England, 
many valuable works appear, whose very titles 
never reach the public here. We hope to 
receive in this department the occasional aid 
of some of our best scholars, and are already 
sure of such assistance in the retrospective 
section of bibliography. 

An attempt will be made to give, each month, 
a summary of historical events, including 
obituaries of deceased historians, notices of 
forthcoming works, and a sketch of prominent 
antiquarian discoveries. 


Essays upon historical subjects will be fur- 
nished in each number ; and, in these, care will 
be taken to avoid matters of simply antiqua- 
rian interest. But no one who has read the 
letters of a “Sexton of the Old School,” or 
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history by a judicious style of composition. 
We trust we are not over sanguine in expect- 
ing to interest our readers, while preserving 
for them curious matters of history. 

The department of Notes and Queries has 
already proved so acceptable in England, 
that no hesitation is felt in assuring our 
readers that they will find it entertaining and 
useful. The wide field which it embraces will 
prevent any monotony ; while, in this country, 
libraries are comparatively so small and so 
dissimilar, that many authors will find in our 
columns a means of obtaining information, 
otherwise procurable only at a great outlay of 
time and convenience. To our own knowl- 
edge, gentlemen in Boston have often been 
obliged to visit New York or Philadelphia, 
simply to spend an hour in consulting a rare 
work. Our readers no doubt will find a com- 
mon pleasure in assisting each other in the 
way proposed. 

The present number will show that we are 
anxious to aid our friends in whatever de- 
partment of literature they labor. Biogra- 
phy, genealogy, and poetry will each find a 
place in our notes. 

We think that it is possible to extend the 
knowledge of the fact, that old papers can be 
applied to better purposes than burning; and 
thus render the preservation of those invalu- 
able sources of information, so eagerly sought 
for by historians, much more certain. We 
shall try to put in print the names of the pos- 
sessors of important documents, and invite our 
correspondents to aid us by early information 
of discoveries. This present number shows an 
example of the necessity of our course. 

We have thus briefly mentioned our lead- 
ing sections, and attempted to show why they 
were demanded, by a regard for the cause of 
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history. The idea of a historical Magazine 
is by no means a novel one; and the various 
journals which have hitherto appeared have 
met with so short a life as to become prover- 
bial. These attempts have been of every 
variety, from a general record of American 
History to a report of a single society. We 
trust to profit by observing the causes of their 
failure and avoiding them. 

It is the distinguishing feature of the pre- 
sent work, that we represent no individual 
society, but shall be satisfied only with the 
support of all. Every society which honors 
our pages with its records will receive an 
impartial proportion of the space allotted to 
that department; and to give all an equal 
prominence, they will be arranged by States, 
alphabetically. 

We beg leave to assure our readers that 
no pains will be spared to obtain correspond- 
ents in every section of the country; and we 
invite the codperation of all students to effect 
this end. 

For the purpose of insuring accuracy, we 
shall reserve the privilege of giving the names 
and addresses of all contributors not person- 
ally known to us; and shall also decline pub- 
lishing anonymous contributions on other 
than purely literary topics. 

We feel justified in soliciting copies of his- 
torical works not obtainable in this vicinity, 
as otherwise our section of reviews must lack 
the variety and extended usefulness which we 
think it deserves. 

We would say to all those who may peruse 
these remarks, that, in thus attempting to 
afford them profit and amusement, we can 
only rely upon their hearty support with pen 
and purse, to enable us to fulfil our intentions. 
We believe that the field is open, that the 
want of a journal is widely felt, and that 
nothing but a culpable error on our part, and 
an equally culpable slothfulness on the part 
of the wide-spread class for which we write, 
can cloud the prospects of a useful future, 
which is before us. For ourselves, we prom- 
ise to spare no exertions; will not our friends 
prove that our confidence in them has not 
been misplaced ? 


[January, 


Generul Department. 


THE CHARTER OAK. 


Extracts from a paper read before the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Society, Oct. 1, 1856, 


BY SYLVESTER BLISS, ESQ. 


Mr. President, and gentlemen of the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Society: 

I hold in my hand a piece of the wood of the 
celebrated “Charter Oak,” of Hartford, Conn., re- 
nowned in New England history. At my solicita- 
tion, it has been presented to you by the Hon. 
I. W. Stuart, the owner of the Charter Oak estate; 
and I am happy to be the medium of its deposite 
in your cabinet of New England relics. 

As this tree, after enduring the blasts of a 
thousand winters, has majestically bowed its head 
and fallen to the earth, it may not be amiss, in 
this place and on this occasion, to refer to its past 
history, familiar though it is to every school-boy in 
the land, and to speculate somewhat respecting its 
probable a. 

I attempt this with the more pleasure, because 
this long-spared and noble relic of the past was 
more particularly claimed by the State that gave 
me birth; but the historical incident which gave it 
name, and made the name immortal, was not of 
mere state, but was of national, interest. 

The age of the Charter Oak there are no means 
of determining, its interior parts having begun to 
decay before the settlement of Hartford, two hun- 
dred and twenty yearsago. * * * * * 

In one of the first ships that arrived in the year 
in which Boston was settled, there came the first 
settlers of Windsor, the first settled town in Con- 
necticut. In the same year (1630), the Rev. 
Thomas Hooker, the first pastor of the first church 
in Hartford, Coun., was silenced in England for 
non-conformity. He was a famous preacher at 
Chelmsford, in the county of Essex (England) ; 
and to escape fines and imprisonment he fled to 
Holland. He was a man of great ability, and was 
so universally esteemed, that forty-seven conformist 
divines in his vicinity petitioned the Bishop of 
London in his favor, testifying that they knew him 
“to be, for doctrine, orthodox ; for life and conver- 
sation, honest; for disposition, peaceable, and no- 
wise turbulent or factious.” 

This availed nothing ; and his people so esteemed 
him as a preacher, that they professed their willing- 
ness to emigrate to any part of the world to enjoy 
the happiness of such a pastor. They looked to 
New England; and in 1632 a large body of them 
came over and settled at Newtown, which is now 
Cambridge, in Massachusetts. A few of their num- 
ber had come over earlier and settled in Wey- 
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15th of Oct. of the same year, about sixty men, 


mouth; but in that year all removed to Newtown. 
At their request, Mr. Hooker left Holland and 
came over in the ship Griffin, in company with the 
famous John Cotton, and two hundred other pas- 
sengers, and arrived at Boston Sept. 4, 1633. He 
found himself, in Newtown, in the midst of his own 

eople, and organized them into a church on the 
11th of October following. 

The towns of Dorchester, Watertown, and Cam- 
bridge (then Newtown) had now become so popu- 
lated, that they felt straightened for wat of room. 
And the church of Mr. Hooker, having heard of 
the fertile lands on the banks of the Connecticut 
river, determined, in 1634, to remove there. ‘To 
effect this, it was necessery to obtain the consent 
of the General Court of the colony of Massachu- 
setts, They made application, and leave was 
obtained ; but it was revoked when it was ascer- 
tained to be the purpose of this church to plant a 
new colony. Mr. Hooker debated the matter with 
the court; the governor, two assistants, and a 
majority of the representatives again voted in favor 
of it; but the deputy-governor and six assistants 
were against it, and so permission was not granted. 
This made such a ferment, that Mr. Hooker had 
to preach on the subject to quiet the court and 
people. In May, however, of the next year, 1635, 
application was again made to the court for liberty 
to remove to the Connecticut; and liberty was 
obtained, with the proviso that they would continue 
under the government of Massachusetts; and the 
church of Mr. Hooker began their arrangements 
for removal the following spring. 

As early as 1631, Wahquimacut, a sachem on 
the Connecticut river, had visited Plymouth and 
Boston, to solicit the governors of the two colonies 
to commence settlements on that river, — which 
request originated in the distressed condition of 
the Indians. Gov. Winthrop of Massachusetts 
paid no attention to the proposal, but Gov. Win- 
slow of Plymouth soon after went to the Connec- 
ticut, and discovered that river, by virtue of which 
it was claimed against the Dutch, who effected a 
settlement at Hartford in 1633. In this year, Wil- 
liam Holmes, of Plymouth, with a company of 
men and materials for a house, sailed for the Con- 
necticut, and made a settlement at Windsor. As 
he sailed up the river, he found that the Dutch were 
in before him; and as he passed their settlement 
at Hartford, they threatened to fire on him if he 
did not strike his colors; but he ed on without 
their executing their threats, and erected his trad- 
om, 

n 1635, a number of people removed from 
Dorchester, and located near the Plymouth trading- 
house in Windsor; and a colony from Watertown, 
Mass., gradually removed and settled at Wethers- 
field on the Connecticut. Such preparations for 
permanent settlement had been made, that on the 


women, and children, anticipating the emigration 
in the following spring, commenced their journey, 
with their horses, cattle, and swine. They had a 
tedious journey, and arrived so late in the season 
that they suffered much during the followin 
winter. The portion of this company who designe 
settlement in Hartford was under the guidance of 
Mr. John Steele, who was afterwards the first sec- 
retary of the Connecticut colony ; but the most of 
them returned to Boston. 

In 1636, about the first of June, Mr. Hooker 
and about one hundred men, women, and children 
took their departure from Cambridge for Hartford. 
Their route led them more than one hundred miles 
through a pathless wilderness. They had no guide 
but G compass, and made their way over hills 
and through swamps and thickets, with no shelter 
but the forests, and no bed but the ground. They 
dreve with them one hundred and sixty head of 
cattle, were nearly a fortnight on their journey, 
and subsisted by the way on the milk of their 
cows. This adventure is spoken of by the histo- 
rian as “ the more remarkable,” because “ many of 
this company were persons of figure, who had 
lived in England in honor, affluence, and delicacy, 
and were entire strangers to fatigue and danger.” 
Mrs. Hooker, being an invalid, was borne through 
the wilderness on a litter.* 

+ * * * & * * * 

In 1662, Charles II. granted a charter conveyin 
most ample privileges to the colony of Connecti- 
cut. It arrived in Hartford probably in Septem- 
ber, though its precise date is not known, and on 
the 9th of October was publicly read and intrusted 
to a committee, one of whom was Mr. Samuel 
Wyllys, a magistrate of the colony, for its safe 
keeping. 

The government of the colony was conducted in 
accordance with its provisions. But in July, 1685, 
soon after the accession, of James II., a quo war- 
ranto was issued against the governor and com 
of Connecticut, to appear and show by what war- 
rant they exercised their powers and privileges. 
In reply, the colony pleaded the charter granted 
by the king’s royal brother, made strong profes- 
sions of loyalty, and begged a continuance of their 
rights. . 

[ 1686, two other writs of quo warranto were 
issued against the colony, requiring their appear- 
ance before his majesty. On the 19th of Decem- 
ber of the same year, Sir Edmund Andros arrived 
at Boston, commissioned as the governor of all 
New England. He soon after wrote the governor 


* Thomas Bliss, senior, so named on the Hartford 
records as one of the original land owners in Hartford in 
1639, and the ancestor of the writer of the above paper, 
if not a member of this party, must have arrived in 


art- 
ford a year or two later. He died at Hartford in 1640. 
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of Connecticut that he was empowered to receive 
their charter, and requesting their voluntary sur- 
render of it; but the colony declined so doing,—a 
special session of the assembly having been called 
for the consideration of that subject. Another 
letter being received from Sir Edmund Andros, 
another meeting of the assembly was called, and 
they again refused to surrender it. 

In October, 1687, the assembly held its regular 
session, as usual, and continued till the last of the 
month. The foliage had then fallen from the 
trees, so that the eye might look far into the sur- 
rounding forests. In the afternoon of one of those 
mellow autumnal days, October 31st, a troop of 
soldiers, about sixty in number, with Sir Edmund 
and his suite at their head, were seen emerging 
from the woods, and they encircled the place 
where the assembly were in session. Sir Edmund, 
with his suite, entered the hall, demanded the 
charter, and declared the government under it dis- 
solved. 

The assembly were extremely reluctant and 
slow to surrender it. Governor Treat represented 
at what expense and hardship the colony had been 
planted, and that to give up their charter was like 
giving up life. The affair was debated and kept in 
suspense until lights were needed in the evening, 
when the charter was brought in and laid on the 


table where the assembly were. Great numbers 
of people had now assembled, and some sufficiently 
bold for any expediency. The governor and his 
associates then appeared to yield the question, and 
Sir Edmund was advancing towards the table to 
take the ee when suddenly the lights were 


extinguished, and they were all in total darkness. 
There was no noise or confusion, and the candles 
were officiously re-lighted, but the charter was gone! 

One Joseph Wadsworth silently had seized and 
disappeared with it before the room was again 
ee ee ee 

Sir Edmund was disconcerted at the disappear- 
ance of the charter. He declared the government 
of the colony to be in his own hands, appointed 
officers of government, and returned with his 
troop to Boston. 

This was not the first time Sir Edmund Andros 
had been disconcerted by the Connecticut colony. 
Twelve years before, when governor of New York, 
he appeared with an armed force at Saybrook, for 
the p of annexing the colony to the govern- 
ment of the Duke of York. A detachment under 
Capt. Thomas Bull had been sent from Hartford 
for the defence of Saybrook, and he raised the 
king’s flag on the fort there. Sir Edmund did not 
dare to fire on the flag, and, on learning that the 
commanding officer was named “ Bull,” he was 
so pleased with his spirit and bearing that he said 
in compliment, “It is a pity your horns are not 
tipped with silver.” 


[January, 


The government of Sir Edmund was extremely 
arbitrary and tyrannical, but was of short contin- 
uance. In April, 1689, news arrived at Boston of 
the landing of the Prince of Orange in England, 
and on the eighteenth of that month Sir Edmund 
was seized and confined in prison in Boston. On 
the 9th of May, Governor Treat of Connecticut 
resumed the government of that colony, under the 
provisions of the charter which had been so se- 
curely deposited in the old hollow tree, and which 
continued to be the organic law of Connecticut till 
the present constitution took its place in 1818. 

The charter was beautifully written on parchment, 
and inclosed in a box of about three feet in length, 
in which it was brought over, which is still pre- 
served in the Hartford Atheneum, with the sap of 
the oak left upon it; and since then this tree has 
been known as the Charter Oak. It has been re- 
garded with affection and veneration by the people 
of that State, and has been a kind of Mecca to all 

ersons visiting Hartford city. A daughter of 
Geseuney Wyllys, the fifth in descent of the first 
from that name, wrote to Dr. Holmes, in reply to 
an inquiry of his, as published in his “ inthe ”in 
1805: 

“That venerable tree, which concealed the char- 
ter of our rights, stands at the foot of Wyllys hill. 
The first inhabitant of that name found it standing 
in the height of its glory. Age seems to have 
curtailed its branches, yet it is not exceeded in the 
height of its coloring or richness of its foliage. 
The trunk measures twenty-one feet in circumfer- 
ence, and near seven in diameter. The cavity, 
which was the asylum of our charter, was near the 
roots, and large enough to admit achild. Within 
the space of eight years that cavity has closed, as 
if it nad fulfilled the Divine purpose for which it 
had been reared.” 

This measurement of the tree, fifty years since, 
must have been six or eight feet from the ground; 
for, at the ground, the tree measured thirty-three 
feet in circumference. Nor was it more than the 
outward opening of the cavity that had closed. It 
had continued to decay within, while sraty 
fresh and vigorous without, until it was reduced to 
a mere shell of a few inches in thickness. A few 
years since, the Wyllys estate came into the pos- 
session of the Hon. ih W. Stuart, who nursed 
it with the greatest care, and did all that he could 
to prolong its existence. It bid fair to stand for 
many long years, till three summers ago some 
roguish boys built a fire in its hollow and set fire 
to the punk within. It was with difficulty that this 
fire was extinguished, although the whole fire de- 

artment of the city was called out for that purpose. 

hen the fire was stayed, its interior was found to 
be so burnt out, that a fire company of twenty- 
seven full-grown men entered and together stood 
up in it. tt was feared that the tree was killed; 
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but its proprietor closed its entrance with a stout 
door, cut off the decayed limbs, covered their 
stumps with tin, and took every precaution for its 
reservation. The next spring fresh sprouts put 
‘orth, and it leafed out as green as ever; and thus 
it continued to do on most of its limbs, though 
some were decaying, and at the time of its fall it 
had a large growth of young acorns. 

In June, a horizontal crack was observed several 
feet from the ground, which slowly opened, and a 
day or two before the fall, had parted nearly three 
inches. On Sunday, Aug. 17th, a violent northeast 
storm, which had commenced in thé gulf below, 
reached New Orleans, and was very destructive to 
life and property. On the evening of the 19th, it 
reached Hartford, and continued to increase in vio- 
lence till the night of the 20th. About an hour 
after midnight, there came a sudden and terrific 
gust. Watchman Butler, who was standing a few 
rods distant, heard a snap, nearly as loud as the 
explosion of a percussion cap; and, turning to- 
wards the old oak, he saw it swaying in the 
breeze; a crackling noise followed, and within the 
space of half a minute it fell, with a crash that 
startled the sleepers in the neighborhood, about 
ten minutes before one, on the morning of August 
21st. 

The report of its fall brought thousands of peo- 
ple to visit it, who bore away acorns, sprigs, leaves, 
and parts of limbs, as Mr. Stuart permitted. A 
photographic view was taken of it as it lay. At 
noon, a dirge was played by Colt’s Armory Band 
over the fallen tree, and at sundown the bells of 
the city were tolled, as a token of the universal 
feeling, that one of the venerated links which bind 
these days to the irrecoverable past had been sun- 
dered. 

It was broken off six feet from the ground on 
one side, and eight on the other, the top of the 
stump being twenty-one feet in circumference at its 
top, and thirty-three at its base. “There is hope 
of a tree, if tt be cut down, that it will sprout 
again, and that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease. Though the root thereof wax old in the 
earth, and the stock thereof die in the ground, 

et, through the scent of water, it will bud and 
ring forth boughs like a plant.” — Job, x1v. 7-9. 
Though this is not said of a tree that dies with 


age, whose boughs have swayed to the winds of a}; 


thousand years, yet, however faint may be the ex- 
pectation, the stump of this tree is to be left, with 
the hope that “a rod may spring forth from its 
roots ;” but, should there be 4 disappointment in 
this, there is to be set on or near the site of the 
old tree, a young oak which was grown from one 
of its acorns, by Mr. George Francis, of Hartford, 
a descendant of the Wyllys family, which is now 
ten years old, is nineteen feet high, and measures 
twelve inches in circumference at the ground. It 
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has been presented by Mr. Francis, who denomi- 
nates it “Charter Oak, Jr.,” to Mr. Stuart, who 
will remove it when the season is favorable. 

The charter, which was there deposited, is now 
beautifully framed with the wood of the old oak, 
and has a conspicuous place in the office of the 
Secretary of the State of Connecticut. Thus, the 
tree that inclosed it when foreign tyranny sought 
to revoke it, is again made the depository of that 
time-honored. parchment. 


AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ESQUIMAUX. 


Substance of a paper read before the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, December, 1856, 


BY DR. ISAAC J. HAYES. 


MANNERS 


THE paper opened with a philosophical discus- 
sion of the adaptability of man to the physical cir- 
cumstances around him, and drew a striking picture 
of the contrast between the inhabitants of the trop- 
ics and those around the poles, in physical devel- 
opment. 

The lecture was principally descriptive of Dr. 
Hayes’ personal experience. A residence of two 
and a half years within the Arctic Circle had given 
him familiar acquaintance with this singular people. 
He described most particularly the tribe inhabit- 
ing the shores of the head waters of Baffin’s Bay, 
distributed along a coast line of about four hun- 
dred miles, reaching from Cape York to the en- 
trance of Smith’s Strait. The tribe numbers not 
more than one hundred and fifty souls, and is rap- 
idly decreasing. This is in consequence of the 
climate becoming colder. The great glacier accu- 
mulations of Greenland and hyperborean America 
had modified the temperature ; and, as a proof of 
this, he said the Esquimaux had once lived on both 
shores of Smith’s Strait. 

The Esquimaux can live only on the borders of 
a sea, which, if not perpetually oper, is at least so 
throughout a greater part of the year, and is al- 
ways crossed by cracks. Smith’s Strait is now 
never free from ice, and, for at least nine months 
in the vear, is entirely cemented over. It must 
have been otherwise when the Esquimaux inhab- 
itedits shores. He spoke feelingly of the decaying 
ruins of a settlement he had found near lat. 80 
N. The old, broken down huts, and the remains 
of the great meat cachés — the polar grass fatten- 
ing on the rich refuse —the ground strewn with 
the bones of the seal, the walrus, and the bear— 
were most vividly described. At a little distance 
from this he found a grave—a pyramid of rude 
stones. How long had it been since this solitude 
had been startled by human voices? Perhaps for 
ages this cold column of granite blocks had pointed 
upward to the polar star through the — air — 
its sides for centuries lashed by the cruel snow, 
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driven before the fierce, wintry winds—the pale 
moon covering the scene with its sombre light — 
the great Ice King prowling rouad, the only reader 
of the sad history, and the groaning of his tables 
out at sea, as they ground their hard together, 
the only sound that had for centuries broken upon 
the icy solitude of this frozen sepulchre. 

With the last remnant of this little tribe he had 
lived for some time. He had lived with them in 
their snow-houses, travelled with them on tkeir 
long journeys, joined with them in the hunt, and 
suffered with them the effects of the precarious 
sources from which they derive their daily food. 
This was subsequent to the separation of the Ad- 
vance’s company in the autumn of 1854, a fact 
which has passed into history. He would not re- 
late the circumstances attending this important 
step, but would only state that, in the opinion of a 
majority of the officers, the separation of the party 
was deemed necessary; and, acting under this con- 
viction, eight persons, with two frail boats and less 
than six weeks’ provisions, pushed out into the icy 
wilderness, to reach, if possible, the settlement of 
Upernavik, a thousand miles distant ; or, failing in 
this, it was their intention to fall back upon the 
settlements of the Esquimaux to winter. They 
were unfortunate in not reaching Upernavik, and 
thus it was that the doctor and his companions 
came in connection with the natives. They were 
frozen fast, fifty miles from the nearest station, and 
they remained a month on the most barren spot 
on this desolate coast, in a hut they built in the 
crevice of a rock, living the while, if living it might 
be called, on tripe de roche, a species of lichen 
that they scraped from the surface of the snow- 
covered rocks. They were unsuccessful in the 
hunt, and at last, when there seemed no prospect 
of their existing much longer, they accidentally 
fell in with the Esquimaux, from whom they re- 
ceived mae supplies of food. These supplies 
of food at last ceased, and, driven by starvation, 
they were eompelled to force these Esquimaux to 
carry them to the ship, in the dim moonlight of 


midwinter. 
of this singular people has been 


The origi 
shrouded in the same dark mystery that hangs 
over the polar world. The most probable theor 
is, that og ham, at some remote, undetermine 

riod in the world’s history, in pursuit of new 


eager crossed over from Asia by the 
strait that joins the Arctic and Pacific seas, or by 
the Aleutian chain of islands from Kamschatka, 


and have ually worked their way to the east- 
ward, until brought to a stand upon the ice-bound 
shores of the Spitzbergen sea. 
Wherever found, whether about Icy Cape, Un- 
se Bay, Smith’s Strait, or on the coasts of South 
reenland, the same characteristics are preserved 
throughout. The same long, black, straight hair, 
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the same coarse development of features, the same 
broad, flat faces, and high cheek bones, the same 
height below the mean of the Caucasian race, the 
same clothes of fur, the same boats (kayaks), of 
skin, the same huts of snow, the same dogs and 
sledges, the same wandering life and improvident 
habits, are the personal and domestic characteris- 
tics described by all their historians. 

They have no government. They have a chief 
(Nalegak), in name, but do not recognize his au- 
thority. Every man does just as pleases him best. 
They are thoroughly democratic. Crime is not 
regarded as a moral delinquency, only as a viola- 
tion of public opinion, dictated by selfish interest, 
and punishment is only inflicted by private hands, 
as an act of vengeance. 

They are very peaceable in their social relations, 
ous seldom occurring. When one thinks he 
has been wronged, or insulted by another, he chal- 
lenges him, not to mortal combat, but to a war of 
words. The friends of the parties are summoned. 
Taking their stations in a circle, the combatants 
enter the iists, and the challenger commences a 
satirical song, extempore, keeping time with a 
seal-skin tambourine. He having finished, his op- 
ponent commences ir the same strain, and he who 
can make the audience laugh most at his cutting 
jests gains the victory. 

Their religion is simple. They believe in the 
existence of a good Spirit (Torngarsuak), and of 
an evil spirit, who is his wife or sister. Some 
think the rngarsuak lives in a great house in the 
sea, surrounded by all kinds of sea-animals, and a 

at pot near by, always filled with boiling seal 
for the disembodied spirits. Others think he lives 
in the mansion of the moon, situated on the bor- 
ders of a lake abounding in salmon, surrounded b 
a rich country covered with grass and herds o: 
reindeer. When this lake overflows it produces 
rain, and it is the spirits playing at football that 
cause the aurora borealis. The evil spirit lives 
down in the depths of the sea, in a great castle, 
guarded by monster seal. She has power over all 
the sea-animals and fishes, and when there is scar- 
city, they suppose she has them under her spell. 
To break this spell, the priest (Angekok) is sum- 
moned, and he is supposed to make a descent, 
guided by his familiar spirit (Torngak), first 
through the kingdom of the souls, then over an 
abyss which they cross on a rope of walrus skin, 
then, not without great peril, = the sentinel 
seals, directly to the throne of this barbarian fury. 
Seeing them, she seizes some feathers and tries to 
burn them, and if she were successful, the horrid 
smell would overpower them, and they would be 
her prisoners. But they always get hold of her 
by the hair before she accomplishes her purpose, 
and in the scuffle that ensues the walrus and seal 
escape. 
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The doctor gave some of his experience in snow- 
houses, and said that, although they might not be 
considered exactly comfortable, particularly to 
those who had a weakness for dry clothing, and 
joints that did not creak in the morning with frost, 
yet he had often slept in them as soundly and 
dreamed as sweetly as ever did king in courtly 
palace, or chimney-sweep on a doorstep. 

Judging from the specimens of their language 
we heard, it is rather harsh .and jaw-breaking. 
The doctor described a boy who came one day run- 
ning into the settlement, crying, “ Bears,— a great 
bear and a little bear running away to the north, 
just beyond that iceberg.” In the Esquimaux 
tongue it was mostly k’s and kas, after this fash- 
ion, — “ Nan-uk Nan-uk-suk-nanuk-me-sung-oak- 
Kong-al-ar-pok-aung-nar-hok Ka-il-lu-li-ak.” 

The doctor closed by an allusion to the success- 
ful efforts that had been made to christianize and 
civilize Greenland. Of the seven thousand native 
inhabitants, three-fourths have been baptized. The 
country is owned by Denmark, and the missionary 
stations support themselves by trade with the na- 
tives. 

The Moravians of North Germany have four 
missions, the principal of which is Lichtenau and 
Lichtenfels, — the last of which he had visited; and 
their influence had been most happy. The worthy 
poo would soon be gathered to their fathers, 

aving done in their lives brave work, — brought 
forth Christian fruit from Christian seed sown in 
barbaric soil, — that would in living words bless. 
their dying moments, and bless their names for- 
ever. 


THE LIBRARY OF THOMAS DOWSE AND 
THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THomas DowsE was a native of Charlestown, 
Mass., and was born Dec. 28, 1772. He was 
the son of Eleazer Dowse, and a descendant of 
Lawrence Dowse, an early settler at Charlestown. 
After the burning of that place by the British, in 
1775, his parents removed to Sherborn, where 
they continued to reside till their death. When 
about six years of age, he met with an accident by 
which he was rendered a cripple. This accident, 
by poutine his engaging in the active sports of 
boyhood, no doubt had some influence in devel- 
oping his studious habits. At an early age he be- 
came an apprentice to Mr. Samuel Waitt, a 
leather-dresser, of Roxbury; and was afterwards 
his partner in business. In 1801 he removed to 
Cambridgeport, where, in connection with different 
individuals, he carried on his business unti! about 
ten years since. 

e began early to collect a library, which by de- 
grees grew to be a very valuable one. In 1831 
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it was brought to the notice of the public by 
Hon. Edward Everett, in a lecture delivered 
at Boston; since which time very few lit- 
erary men in New England Rites. been unac- 
quainted with its existence. Rev. Luther Farn- 
ham, in his tract on the Private Libraries of 
Boston and vicinity, speaks highly of this collec- 
tion; and a correspondent of one of the New 
York daily journals re to be the son of an ex- 
president of Harvard College) gives the following 
description of it: 


“Tt was strictly a library for the use of a man 
who loved reading above all things. There was 
nothing above his own mark. Excepting a few 
mer eors J works in natural history, it was strictly a 
collection of English belles lettres, together with 
the best translations of all the Greek and Latin 
classics, and of the continental authors. It could 
hardly have been improved in the range to which 
his own taste confined it. 

“ As Mr. Dowse had gradually made this collec- 
tion for his own gratification, he did not spend 
much money on matters merely curious and rare. 
He was but moderately bibliomaniacal, though he 
was skilled in bibliography, and could tell you the 
history of scarce books. and copies fabulous of 
price. His collection of bibliographical books was 
good, though he made no speciality of it, and it 
was perhaps not equal to one or two others in his 
own neighborhood. The rare books he had— 
such as the first edition of Paradise Lost and of 
Spenser — were of an intrinsic value in them- 
selves, as well as curious for their rarity.” 


This library, which he had mnt a lifetime in 


collecting, Mr. Dowse felt unwilling to have dis- 

ersed at his death; and, as early as July last, 
boing admonished by failing health, he proposed 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society to receive 
his treasures into their keeping. After some = 
liminary negotiation with Mr. Dowse, Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, the president, called a special meet- 
ing of that society, on the 5th of August, at which 
he made the following communication : 


“The society has been specially convened on 
this occasion to receive an announcement of a most 
interesting character. An addition has been made 
to its treasures of the highest value and impor- 
tance, and one which calls for immediate and most 
grateful acknowledgment. . 

“No lover of literature in our community, nor 
indeed throughout our country, can have remained 
ignorant of the existence of the splendid private 
library of Mr. Thomas Dowse, of Cambridge. This 
noble collection of rich and rare works has been 
gradually accumulated, with great care and at 
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great cost, during a period of more than half a 
century 
volumes, beautifully bound and in the best possible 

reservation, and many of them of the highest 

istorical interest. It has long been one of the 
most interesting objects in our neighborhood, and 
the most distinguished strangers of our own or of 
other countries have been eager to visit it, as 
among the objects most worthy of their attention. 
oar = venerable ~, omnes owner, now a 

ourscore years of age, but, though oppress 

by physical infirmities, still in the enjoyment of 
that clear, practical intelligence, and of that prompt 
decision of character, which have eminently dis- 
tinguished him through life, has desired to make 
some provision, before his final summons should 
arrive, for securing a safe guardianship for this 
precious collection. It has so long been a source 
of pleasure and of pride to himself, that he is un- 

i to leave it, as he soon must, without provid- 
ing that it shall be safely and sacredly preserved, 
to afford pleasure and profit to others. Saal, after 
mature and deliberate consideration and consulta- 
tion, he has decided finally to commit it to the cus- 
tody of the Massachusetts “fistorical Society, — 
presenting it to them asa gift, upon the simple and 


udicious conditions, that it shall be kept together 
ina single and separate room forever, and that it 
shall only 


be used in that room. 

“Our worthy friend and fellow member, Mr. 
George Livermore, the immediate neighbor and 
confidential friend of Mr. Dowse, has been the 
medium of communication between Mr. Dowse 
and myself on this subject, and the society are 
under great obligations to him for his considerate 
and faithful intervention. On Saturday, the 26th 
of July, he informed me, confidentially and for the 
first time, of Mr. Dowse’s intentions, and inquired 
if I were willing to take the responsibility of say- 
ing that the society would accept the donation and 
conform to the conditions under which it was to be 
made. I could not hesitate a moment, but pro- 
ceeded at once to put my reply in writing, by ad- 
dressing the following note to Mr. Livermore, to be 
used at his discretion : 


“*« Boston, July 26, 1856. 

“* My dear Mr. Livermore :—I have consid- 
ered with the deepest interest the suggestions 
which you made to me this morning, in regard to 
the proposal of your venerable friend, Mr. Dowse. 
I ought to have said, owr venerable friend, for I 
shall always remember the kindness and cordiality 
with which he received me into his library. That 
library would indeed be an inestimable treasure to 
our Historical Society, and one which they could not 
= too sacredly, should it be committed to their 
ceping. I feel the utmost assurance in saying 
that the society would gladly conform to any 
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views which Mr. Dowse might have upon the sub- 


, and now contains at least five thousand | ject, and would take pride and pleasure in preserv- 


ing his library in a room by itself, where it might 
be viewed, in all time to come, entirely se te 
from all other books, and as a memorial of the en- 
lightened munificence of its original collector. 

“* Pray a? my kindest regards and best 
respects to Mr. Dowse, with my hope that he may 
still enjoy many days of comfort and happiness. 

« ¢ Believe me, dear Mr. Livermore, 

“Very sincerely, your friend, 
“* Ropert C. WINTHROP. 

“* George Livermore, Esq.’ ”’ 


“To this letter the foilowing reply was re- 

ceived : 
“« Boston, July 28, 1856. 

“« My dear Mr. Winthrop: —1I called on our 
venerable friend, Mr. Dowse, on Saturday evening, 
and read to him your letter respecting his pro 
sal for giving his library to the Massachusetts Hi 
torical Society. He expressed himself very much 

atified that = had received his proposition so 
avorably ; and remarked, in substance, that, as he 
had long been familiar with the character of the 
society, and was personally acquainted with many 
of the members, he felt sure that, in their keeping, 
his books, which had been for many years his 
choice and cherished friends, would be carefully 
preserved and properly used, according to the con- 
ditions which he had named, and which I commu- 
nicated to you. He desired me to have a paper 
drawn up in due form, conveying all his books to 
the Historical Society, and witnesses were sum- 
moned to be present at the signing of the same, 
this morning. But Mr. Dowse found himself so 
weak, and his hand so stiff, that he could not hold 
a pen. At his request, I read aloud to him and 
to the witnesses, Dr. W. W. Wellington, Messrs. 
S. P. Heywood, and O. W. Watriss, your letter, 
and the paper conveying the library to the society. 
Mr. Dowse then stated te the witnesses above 
named, that, being unable to write his name, he 
then, in their presence, gave outright to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, all the books 
composing his library, named in the catalogue now 
printing by Messrs. J. Wilson & Son. 

“*T take great a in communicating to 
you, as President of the Massachusetts Historical 

ociety, the fact of this valuable gift. As Mr. 
Dowse has for several years past honored me with 
his friendship, and communicated to me more 
freely than to any one else respecting his plans 
and purposes in regard to his property, I can as- 
sure you the disposition which he has been pleased 
to make of his library is the deliberate decision 
which he has come to, after having for a long time 


considered the subject. 
* . * * . . * * 
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“*You will please make such an acknowledg- 
ment, as president of the society, to Mr. Dowse, 
and take such steps towards carrying out his views, 
as you may think proper. I hope to see you in 
Boston on Wednesday or Thursday, and will then 
confer with you relative to having the books in- 
sured in behalf of the Historical Society. 

““¢T have written in great haste, but I could 
not delay for a moment conveying to you inform- 
ation which I knew would be as gratifying to you 
as it is to 

“¢Your sincere friend, 
“*GEORGE LIVERMORE. 


“Hon. Ropert C. WINTHROP, 
“ President of the Mass. Historical Society.” 


“ A day or two after the date of this letter, Mr. 
Livermore, with the concurrence of Mr. Dowse 
and myself, had a policy of insurance upon the 
library made out at the Merchants’ Insurance office, 
in the name of our society, and for the sum of 
$20,000, — a sum greatly below the value of the 
books, but in proportion to that value which is 
customary in such cases. 

“§till another step remained to be taken, to 
fulfil the carefully considered views of our munifi- 
cent benefactor. At his request I waited upon 
him at his own house, on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, the 30th ult., when, with a willing spirit, 
though with feeble steps and failing breath, he 
met me in the presence of those ‘choice and 
cherished friends’ of which Mr. Livermore so 
beautifully speaks; and there, after pointing out 
to me one after another of his Baskervilles, or 
other beautiful editions, every one of which he 
knew at a glance,—he delivered to me this no- 
ble volume, which I now present to the society, 
with the following duly attested inscription : 


[The volume was the first volume of a magnifi- 
cent ww of Purchas’ Pilgrims, with an inscription 
within the cover, setting forth the purpose for 
which it was delivered to Mr. Winthrop, as above 
described. ] 


“It only remains for me to say, that the society 


has now been called together to receive official 
announcement of what ee occurred, that they 
may have the earliest opportunity of ratifying the 
action of the president in accepting this magnifi- 
cent donation, and of offering to the venerable 


donor such an acknowledgment as the occasion 
ealls for.” 


The foregoing communication having been read 
by the president, Mr. Everett spoke substantially 
as follows: 
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“TI rise, Mr. President, to express the satisfac- 
tion which I am sure we all feel, at the very im- 
— and interesting communication just made 

om the chair. After what has been so well said 
and so judiciously done by yourself and the gen- 
tleman (Mr. Livermore) to whose friendly offices 
the society is so much indebted on this occasion, 
I do not feel as if any thing further were neces- 
sary than to confirm your proceedings. At any 
rate, sir, I did not come to the meeting prepared 
to take the lead, in reference to any measures 
which it may be thought proper for the society to 
adopt. I had ben fod to suppose that that duty 
woul devolve upon a distinguished gentleman 
(President Quincy), to whom, on account of his 
longer acquaintance with Mr. Dowse and his no- 
ble library, it more appropriately belongs. De- 
prived as we are of his presence, I rise with great 
cheerfulness to submit the only motion to you, 
which seems to be required by the occasion. Be- 
fore doing so, sir, I will observe, that I have for 
more than thirty years had the good fortune to 
enjoy the friendship of Mr. Dowse, and to be well 
acquainted with the riches of his library. Twenty- 
five years ago, I stated, in a public address, that I 
considered it for its size the most valuable lib 
of English books with which I was acquainted. 
quarter of a century has since past, during the 
greater part of which Mr. Dowse has continued 
to increase the number of his books and the value 
of his library by new acquisitions; and it now 
amounts, as our president informs us, to about five 
thousand volumes. Many of these are books of 
great rarity, such as are usually found only in the 
collections of the curious. A still greater num- 
ber, in fact the great proportion, are books of 
great intrinsic value, which is by no means sure 
to be the case with bibliographical rarities. In 
one word, sir, it is a choice library of the standard 
literature of our language. Most of these books, 
where there was more than one edition, are of 
the best edition. They are all in good condition 
—that has ever been a rule with Mr. Dowse; 
and very much the larger part of them are in 
elegant, some in superb, bindings. It is in truth 
a collection reflecting equal credit on the judg- 
ment, taste, and liberality of its proprietor. 

“ Sir, we have a guaranty for the value of his 
library, in the inducement which led Mr. Dowse, 
very early in life, to commence its formation, and 
which has never deserted him. His interest in 
books is not, like that of some amateur collectors, 
limited to their outsides. He has loved to-collect 
books because he has loved to read them; and I 
have often said, that I do not believe there is a 
library in the neighborhood of Boston better read 
by its owner than that of Mr. Dowse. 

“ Mr. Dowse may well be called a public bene- 
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factor, sir, and especially for this, that he has 
shown, by a ing example, that it is possible 
to unite a life of diligent manual labor with re- 
fined taste, intellectual culture, and those literary 
pursuits which are commonly thought to require 
wealth, leisure, and academical education. He 
was born and brought up in narrow circumstan- 
ces. He had no education but what was to be got 
from a common town school, seventy years ago. 
He has worked all his life at a laborious mechan- 
ical trade; and never had a dollar to spend but 
what he had first earned by his own manual 
labor. Under these circumstances he has not only 
acquired a handsome property,—not an uncom- 
mon thing under similar circumstances in this 
country, — but he has expended an ample portion 
of it in surrounding himself with a noble collec- 
tion of books,—has found leisure to acquaint 
himself with their contents, — has acquired a fund 
of useful knowledge, — cultivated a taste for art, 
—and thus derived happiness of the purest and 
highest kind, from those goods of fortune which 
too often minister only to sensual gratification 
and empty display. 

“T rejoice, sir, that our friend has adopted an 
effectual method of preventing the dispersion of 
a ae brought together with such pains and 
care and at so great an expense. Apart from the 
service he is rendering to our society, which as 
one of its members I acknowledge with deep grat- 
itude, he is rendering a great service to the com- 
munity. In this way, he has removed his noble 
collection from the reach of those vicissitudes to 
which the possessions of individuals and families 
are subject. There is no other method by which 
this object can be attained. I saw the treasures 
of art and taste collected at Strawberry Hill dur- 
ing a lifetime, by Horace Walpole, at untold ex- 

se, scattered to the four winds. The second 

t private library I ever saw (Lord Spencer’s is 
the best), was that of the late Mr. Thomas Gren- 
ville, the son of George Grenville, of stamp act 
memory. He intended that it should go to aug- 
mene the treasures < . = a at am - 
whose proprietor (the e 0 ucking am), he 
war ital. In a green old age,—little short 
of ninety,—he had some warning of the crash 
which impended over that magnificent house; 
and, by a codicil to his will, executed but a few 
months before his death, he gave his magnificent 
collection to the British Museum. In the course, 
I think, of a twelvemonth from that time, every 

ing that could be sold at Stowe was brought to 
the hammer. 

“ Mr. Dowse has determined to secure his library 
from these sad contingencies, by placing it in the 

ssion of a public institution. Here it will be 
- together, — appreciated as it deserves, — 
and conscientiously cared for. While it will add 
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to the importance of our society and increase our 
means of usefulness, it will share that safety and 

rmanence to which the Massachusetts Historical 
Rocke ty under the laws of the commonwealth is 
warranted in looking forward. 

“ Finally, sir, I rejoice that our friend has taken 
this step when he has and as he has; and thus 
put it in our power to convey to him the assur- 
ance of our heartfelt gratitude ; of our high sense 
of the value of his gift; and of the fidelity with 
which, regarding it as a high trust, it be 
preserved and used, so as best to promote the 
wise and liberal objects of the donation. 

“Tn taking my seat, sir, I beg leave to submit 
the motion, that a committee of five be appointed 
oo chair to consider and report immediately 
what measures it may be expedient for the society 
to adopt, in reference to the communication from 
the president.” 


After some conversation, this resolution was 
adopted, and the following persons were named 
of the committee: Hon. Edward Everett, Chief 
Justice Shaw, Hon. Judge White, Hon. Nathan 
Appleton, and Rey. Dr. Lothrop. 

he committee retired, and after a short time 
reported the following resolutions : 


“ Whereas, It has this day been announced to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society by the presi- 
dent, at a special meeting of said society convened 
for that purpose, tiat the venerable Thomas Dowse, 
of Cambridge, has during the past week presented 
to the society his whole noble collection of rare 
and valuable books, a catalogue of which was at 
the same time laid upon the table by the presi- 
dent, upon the single condition that they shall be 
preserved together forever, in a separate room, 
and shall only be used in said room. Now, 
therefore, 

“ Resolved, unanimously, by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, that they highly approve of the 
acts of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, their presi- 
dent, in his conferences and dealings with our dis- 
tinguished benefactor, Mr. Dowse, in reference to 
this munificent donation, and do adopt, ratify, and 
confirm all his assurances and acts in receiving the 
said donation, in the name, and for the use and 
benefit, of the society; and that the said donation 
is gratefully accepted by the society, upon the 
terms prescribed by the liberal and enlightened 
donor, and that said collection shall be sacredl 
preserved together, in a room by itself, to be us 
only in said room. 

“ Resolred, That the collection of books thus 
presented and accepted shall be known always as 
the Dowse Library of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, and that an appropriate book plate be 
procured, with this or a similar inscription, to be 
placed in each volume of the collection. 
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« Resolved, That this society entertain the dee 
est sense of the liberality and munificence of Mr. 
Dowse in making such a disposition of the library, 
which he has collected with such care and at such 
cost during a long lifetime, as shall secure it for 
the benefit of posterity, and for the honor of his 
native State, and that they offer to Mr. Dowse in 
return their most grateful and heartfelt acknowl- 
edgments for so noble a manifestation of his con- 
fidence in the society, and of his regard for the 
cause of literature and learning. 

“ Resolved, That the Massachusets Historical 
Society respectfully and earnestly ask the favor of 
Mr. Dowse, that he will allow his portrait to be 
taken for the society, to be hung forever in the 
room which shall be appropriated to his library, so 
that the person of the liberal donor may always be 
associated with the collection which he so much 
loved and cherished, and that the form as well as 
the name of so wise, and ardent, and munificent a 
patron of learning and literature, may be always 
connected with the result of his labors, at once as 
a just memorial of himself, and an animating 
example to others. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, duly 
attested by all the officers of the society, be com- 
municated to Mr. Dowse by the president, with 
the cordial wishes of every member that the best 
blessings of Heaven may rest upon the close of 
his long, honorable, and useful life.” 


After some remarks from Mr. J. C. Gray, Mr. 
George Livermore, Chief Justice Shaw, and Mr. 
Everett, the Sovgeng resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted, the members rising simultane- 
ously in their seats in token of assent, when the 
question was put from the chair. 

Letters from President Quincy, Hon. James 
Savage, and Hon. David Sears were read, express- 
ing the high sense entertained by those gentlemen 
of the liberality of Mr. Dowse, and of the value 
and importance of his donation. 

Mr. Dowse lived but a few months after the 
transfer of his library, having died at his residence 
in eo mg uesday, November 4, 1856, in 
the eighty- ourth year of his age. At the next 
monthly meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society after his death, held on the 13th of No- 
vember, Mr. Winthrop, the president, thus ad- 
dressed the society: 


“Tt is already well known to the members of this 
society, that the venerable THomas DowseE, to 
whose munificence we have so recently been in- 
debted for a very large and valuable addition to 
our library, has passed away since our last stated 
meeting. He died on Tuesday, the 4th of Novem- 
ber, at about 11 o’clock, A. M., at the age of eighty- 
four years, and was buried on the following Thurs- 
day. The interval between the time at which 
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information of his death was received, and the time 
fixed for his interment, was not sufficient to allow 
of any formal meeting of the society, and the re- 
sponsibility was assumed by the president of noti- 

ing the members to attend the funeral without 
urther ceremony. The result was all that could 
have been desired. A very — of 
such of our number as live within reach of so 
short a notice, assembled at the mansion of the 
deceased, at the appointed time, and, after attend- 
ing the religious services of the occasion, accompa- 
nied his relatives and friends to Mount Auburn. 
Gathered there, between the imposing shaft which 
Mr. Dowse had recently erected at his own ex- 
— to the memory of Franklin, and the hum- 

ler stone which he had prepared to designate his 
own tomb, the officers and members of our society 
united in paying the last tribute of respect and 
gratitude to his remains. 

“Tt has seemed fit that an official announcement 
of these circumstances should be made at this our 
earliest meeting since they occurred, in order that 
it a find its appropriate place upon our records, 
and that such further measures may be «adopted in 
honor of the memory of our largest beneiactor, as 
may commend themselves to the deliberate sense 
of the members. 

“The event which has indissolubly connected the 
name of Thomas Dowse with the Massachusetts 
Historical Society has occurred too recently to 
require ~~ detailed recital. The formal presen- 
tation of the rich and costly library, which it had 
been the pleasure and the pride of his whole ma- 
ture lifetime to collect, was made known to us on 
the fifth day of August last, and the circumstances 
of that occasion are still fresh in the remembrance 
of us all. 

“Though he had long been suffering more or 
less acutely from the disease which has at length 
brought his remarkable and honorable career to a 
close, Mr. Dowse was still, at that time, in perfect 
possession of his faculties, and took the deepest 
and most intelligent interest in all the details of 
the transaction. At his own request, I called upon 
him repeatedly after the gift was consummated, 
and was a witness of the satisfaction and pleasure 
which he experienced in having secured what he 
was pleased to regard as so trustworthy and so 
distinguished a guardianship for his most cherished 
treasures. He seemed to feel that the great object 
of his life had at length been happily provided for, 
and that he was now ready to be released from the 
burdens of the flesh. It cannot be doubted that 
the gratification afforded him, both by the act itself 
end by the manner in which it was accepted and 
acknowledged, did much at once to prolong his 
life beyond his own expectation or that of his 
friends, and to impart comfort and serenity to his 
last days. : 
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“He lived long enough, after every thing had 
been arranged, to lend a modest but cordial assent 
and co-operation to the fulfilment of the proposal 
which accompanied our acceptance of his munifi- 
cent donation, and a noble portrait of him is here 
with us to-day, to adorn the room in which his 
library shall ultimately placed. The books 
themselves, with the a exception of the mem- 
orable volume which he delivered into my hands as 
an earnest of the gift, were left to the last to be 
the solace of his own closing scene. 

“Tt is for others, who have known him longer 
and better than myself, to do justice to the many 
striking qualities of head and heart which charac- 
terized this remarkable self-made man, and to give 
due illustration to a career and an example which 
must ever be freshly honored, not by this society 
only, but by all who take an interest in the 
advancement of Literature, Learning, and the 
Arts. 


The president then stated that the meeting was 
open for such suggestions as might be thought 
=o to the occasion. 

e foregoing communication having been made 
by the dent, Hon. Edward Everett addressed 
the chair substantially as follows : 


“The event to which you have alluded, Mr. 
——— in such feeling an‘ appropriate terms, 
upon the Historical Society to perform the 

last duty of respect and gratitude to our most dis- 
inguished benefactor, as you have justly called 
him. Since we last met in this place, he has paid 
the great debt of nature, and it now devolves upon 
us to pay the last debt to his memory, by placing 
= our records a final and emphatic expression 
of the deep sense we entertain of the excellent 
qualities of his character, the liberality and refine- 
ment of his pursuits, and especially of the munifi- 
cence and public.spirit evinced in the disposal of 
his library. You have already, Mr. President, 
said all that the occasion requires; and I am not 
without fear, that I may seem to overstep the lim- 
its of propriety, in doing more than lay upon your 
table the resolution which I hold in my ont I 
have so recently spoken to you on the subject of 
Mr. Dowse, that I may seem to monopolize that 
pleasing office to which so many gentlemen present 
are fully competent to do justice. But it is many 
years, —an entire generation, — since m uain- 
tance and myf riendly relations with iim b " 
I saw the progress of his library, not certainly 
from its commencement, for that took place sixty 
_— ago (he told me himself that he devoted 
is first earnings to the purchase of books), but 
from a time when it had not reached half its pres- 
ent size. In earlier life I passed many happy, per- 
hape I may venture to say profitable hours in it, 
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consulting choice volumes not elsewhere accessible 
to me at that time, and I cannot repress the de- 
sire, — before this occasion is swept down the cur- 
rent of human affairs, —to dwell a moment on the 
recollection. 

“But I will not take up again the train of 
remark which occupied our thoughts, when the 
society was called together on the fifth of August. 
I shall ever look back to that meeting, at which 
Mr. Dowse’s intention to bestow his library upon 
the Historical Society was announced to us, as one 
of the interesting occasions of my life. This col- 
lection had for at least my Foy been in pro- 
gress of formation, — for that iod its 
value had been known tothe public. Mr. Dowse’s 
personal career and history awakened interest, — 
there was an approach to romance in the manner 
in which he acquired his beautiful gallery of paint- 
ings, — his persistence in increasing his library, — 
the uncommonly select character of his books, — 
these were circumstances, which, at least for a 
quarter of a century, had given his library a cer- 
tain celebrity. It was an object of curiosity, — it 
was justly deemed a privilege to have access to 
it, —s . —— —- see it; and the in- 
quiry, what Mr. Dowse, being 
with his library, had, I imagine, 
the mind tue eames tke os i. 
But amidst all the conjectures as to the mode in 
which it would be disposed of, I presume that it 
never occurred to any one that he would dispossess 
himself of it while he lived. If ever there was a 
‘ruling passion,’ it actuated him in reference to 
his books, —it led him, impelled him to devote 
his spare time, his thoughts, his means to the form- 
ation of his library,— and in obedience to that 
law of our nature, by which, according to poets 
and moralists, 


* We feel the ruling passion strong in death,’ 


no one, I presume, ever thought for a moment that 
Mr. Dowse, while he lived, would divest himself 
of his property in his library; no one doubted 
that he would cling to that, with a pardonable in- 
tellectual avarice, with his dying grasp, and that 
when he was gone, it would perhaps be told of 
him that he had exclaimed, in his last moments, 


* “ Not that, I cannot part with that,” — and died.’ 


“But Mr. Dowse felt and acted otherwise. En- 
dowed in many respects with superior en of 
character and ness of purpose, we beheld him, 
in the course of the last summer, his bodily stre 
indeed failing, but in the full enjoyment of hi 
mental powers, — divesting himself of the 
ownership of this much loved library —the great 
work of his life, the scene of all his enjoyments, — 
and placing it, without reserve, under the control 
of kan. He had reason, no doubt, sir, as you 
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have intimated, to feel confident that, while he 
lived, the delicacy and gratitude of the society 
would leave it in his undisturbed possession; but 
he made no stipulation to that effect, — he gave it 
in absolute and immediate ownership to the 
society. 

“ But I believe, sir, our friend and benefactor 
reaped, even during the short remainder of his 
life, the reward of this noble effort. I had the 
privilege of an interview with him a few days after 
the donation was consummated, and my own ob- 
servation confirmed the testimony of our much 
valued associate, Mr. Livermore, who saw him 
daily, and your own impression, that he seemed 
to find relief, —to derive strength,—from th2 
completion of this arrangement; and that, in a 
state of health in which continued existence hangs 
upon a thread, it had very possibly added some 
weeks of tranquil satisfaction to his life. I have 
not seen him for years in a a frame of 
mind than he appeared to me that day. 

“T availed myself of the favorable moment re- 
spectfully to urge upon him a compliance with the 
request of the society to which you, sir, have 
alluded, expressed in one of the resolutions of the 
5th of August, that he would sit for his portrait. 
I recommended to him strongly the highly promis- 
ing youthful artist, Mr. Wight, for whom I had 
had the pleasure, a few years ago, of procuring an 
opportunity to paint the portrait of the illustrious 

umboldt. Mr. Dowse consented, with the hesi- 
tation inspired by his characteristic diffidence and 
humility, and the result does the highest credit to 
Mr. Wight’s artistic skill and taste. He has pro- 
duced an admirable portrait of our friend and 
benefactor, and it is certainly a pleasing coinci- 
dence that there is a resemblance approaching to 
family likeness, between this portrait and that of 
the Baron Humboldt. 

“ And so, Mr. President, his work on earth being 
accomplished, calmly and without hurry or per- 
turbation, even at the last, —that industrious and 
thoughtful existence, divided equally between ac- 
tive labor and liberal intellectual culture, — lonely 
as the world accounts solitude, but passed in the 
glorious company of the great and wise of all ages 
and countries, who live an earthly immortality in 
their writings, — a stranger at all times to the 
harassing agitations of public life, — undisturbed 
by the political earthquake which that day shook 
the country, our friend and benefactor on the 
4th instant passed gently away. As I saw him 
two days afterwards, lying just within the thresh- 
old which I had never passed before but to meet 
his cordial welcome, —as I gazed upon the life- 
less but placid features, — white as the camellias 
with which surviving affection had decked his 
cotfin,—as I accompanied him to his last abode 
on earth, — the ‘new sepulchre’ (if without irrev- 
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erence I may use the words), which he had pre- 
ared for himself, ‘wherein was never man yet 
aid;’ as I saw him borne into that quiet dwellin 
where the weary are at rest, within the shadow o 
the monument to Franklin to which you have 
alluded, lately erected at his sole expense and 
care, on the Leher ground which overlooks his 
own tomb, that even in death he might sleep at 
his great master’s feet; as, in company with you 
all, gathered bareheaded round his grave at Mount 
Auburn, at that bright autumnal noon, while the 
falling leaves and naked branches and sighing 
winds of November announced the dying year, 
I listened to the sublime utterances of the funeral 
service, breathed over his dust, I felt that such a 
closing scene of such a life came as near as human 
frailty permits to fill the measure of a hopeful 
euthanasy. I ask leave, sif, to offer the following 
resolutions : 


“WHEREAS, it has pleased Divine providence to 
remove from this life, in a serene old age, Mr. 
Thomas Dowse, of Cambridge, the est bene- 
factor of the Massachusetts Historical Society : 

“ Resolved, That the members of the society, 
filled with gratitude at the recollection of his late 
munificent donation, desire to renew on this oc- 
casion the expression of their deep sense of obli- 

tion for that most important addition to their 
ibrary, and their thankfulness for so distinguished 
a proof of the confidence of Mr. Dowse.in the 
character and stability of the society. 

“ Resolved, That the members of the Historical 
Society contemplate with peculiar satisfaction the 
example set by their late honored and lamented 
benefactor, of a long life devoted with sin 
steadiness to a course of intelligent, liberal, and 
successful self-culture, in the hours of leisure and 
repose from the labors of an active occupation, and 
closed by a noble act of public spirit and thought- 
ful care, to render his precious lite accumu- 
lations available for the benefit of the community. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of be a 
pointed by the chair to prepare for the reco 
of the society such a commemorative notice of 
Mr. Dowse as shall do justice to the feelings of 
gratitude and res which the members of the 
society unanimously cherish for his memory.” 


These resolutions, aoe been seconded, were 
| 


poe pees the blank in the last reso- 
lution _ hy led with “ one,” and Mr. Everett = 
appoin the chair to pre a memoir c 
i eo, yh conformity with ccmetiion 

An excellent memoir of Mr. Dowse, in the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, November 15, 1856, to which we 
have been indebted for some of our facts, closes 
with the following reflections : 
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“ Being never married, he leaves no child to 
inherit his name, or take just pride in his honor- 
able renown. Nevertheless, it will be cherished 
by the city where he passed fifty-five years of.use- 
ful and active life, by his native State, and by his 
country. May his example incite her youth to 


honorable and noble toil, and persevering cultiva- 
tion of the faculties and tastes, he having shown 
how well they may be united.” 


HISTORY OF THE TRANSLATION OF 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER INTO 
THE MOHAWK LANGUAGE. 


In the year 1704, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts sent the Rev. 
Thoroughgood Moor as missionary to the Mo- 
hawks, but his stay was too brief to be productive 
of any benefit. er his departure, the Rev. Mr. 
Freeman, minister of the Reformed Dutch church 
at Schenectady, administered to those Indians, and 
translated for them the Morning and Evening 
Prayers, the whole of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
the three first chapters of Genesis, several chap- 
ters of Exodus, a few of the Psalms, many por- 
tions of the Scriptures relating to the Birth, Bas. 
sion, Resurrection, and Ascension of our Lord, and 
several chapters of the ist Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, particularly the 15th chapter, proving the 
Resurrection of the Dead. But his work was not 
printed. In the year 1709 some Mohawk Indians 
visited England with Col. Schuyler, when applica- 
tion was made for some Missionaries. The Rev- 
erend William Andrews was accordingly sent out 
in the year 1712, by the Society, and the Reverend 
Mr. Freeman having given the Propagation Soci- 
= a copy of his translations, they were sent to 

. Andrews, for his use, with instructions to print 
a part in Indian and distribute them among his 
flock. Accordingly, the Morning and Evening 
Prayers, the Litany, the Church Catechism, Family 
Prayers, and several chapters of the Old and New 
Testament, were printed in New York “about the 
year 1714.” — Humphrey's Historical Account of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
802, 303; Preface to the London edition of the 
Mohawk Prayer Book, 1787; Hawkins’ Histori- 
cal Notes, 266. The New York Historical Society 
possesses a copy of this, which is the first edition 
of the Book of Common Prayer in Mohawk. For 
an examination of the interesting relic, we are 
indebted to the politeness of GzorGE H. Moore, 

-» the learned librarian of that valuable insti- 
tution. The following is the title, of which we 
subjoin a translation, as nearly literal as may be : 


“ Ne | Orhoengene neoni Yogaraskhagh | Yonder- 
— ve | ne |ene Niyoh Raodew- 
eyena, | Onoghsadoyeaghtige Yondadderigh- 
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wanon- | doentha, Siyagonnoghscde Enyonder- 
eanayendagh- | kwagge | YotkadeKapitellhog- 
ough ne Karighwadaghkwe- | agh Agayea neoni 
Ase Testament, neoni Niyadegari- | y , ne 
Kanninggahage Siniyewenoteag | Tehoenwe- 
nadenyough Lawrance Claesse, Rowenagara- 
datsk | William Andrews, Ronwanha-ughOng- 
wehoenwighne | Rodirighhoeni Raddiyadan- 
— neoni Ahoenwadi- | gonuyosthagge 
Thoderighwawaakhogt ne Wahooni | Agarigh- 
howanha Niyoh Raodeweyena Niyadegogh- | 
Byhiseoaee | Egh “ . 

tseraggwas tee ne ongwehoonwe, 
neonine Y chrodonhorhenioditasiietboohh etho 
ahadyeandough.” 


[The Morning and Evening Prayer, and God his 
Message, the Church Catechism, Universal Sup- 
plication (Litany), Some Chapters of the Psalms, 
of the Old and New Testament, Together with 
other things, in the Mohawk Language. Trans- 
lated by Lawrence Claesse, under the direction of 
William Andrews, missionary to the Indians from 
the venerable Incorporated Society for the a 3 
gation of God his Word throughout the World. 

Give as an Inheritance to thy Son the Indian, 
and of the World the utmost parts for his posses- 


sion. } 


Small 4to., without date or imprint, and divided 
into three parts: I. Order for daily Morning and 
Evening Prayer throughout the year, and Litany. 
II. Psalms and a collection of Scripture sentences. 
These two parts embrace signatures A to Dd, pp. 
115. IL The Church Catechism, signatures A to 
E, pp. 21, additional. The portions of Scripture 
translated are Psalms I. xv. xxx.; Genesis I. 
IL. 11.; and Matthew I. 11. v. 


In the summer ,of 1762, Sir William Johnson 
communicated to the Rey. Dr. Barclay his de- 
sign of getting out a new edition of the Indian 
Prayer Book, under the a of that clergy- 
man, who had been, in ear y life, a resident mis- 
sionary to the Mohawks. Sir William accordingly 
sent a translation of the Singing Psalms, Com- 
munion service, that of Baptism, and some Prayers, 
to be added to the old edition; “and as the 
Square Figure rendered that somewhat incon- 
venient,” he requested the new one to be “a 
handsome small octavo.” An ment was en- 
tered into with William Weyman, of New York, 
to print an edition of four hundred copies, for 
thirty-six shillings, New York money, a sheet, ex- 
clusive of paper. The work, however, was not 
commenced until the fall of 1763, and before much 
ge had been made, Dr. Barclay fell sick. 

his circumstance, and his death in August, 1764, 
put a total stop to the work for two years. The 
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Rev. Mr. Ogilvie, who, like Mr. Barclay, had been 
a missionary to the Mohawks, and was conversant 
with their language, was next intrusted with the 
superintendence of the printing, which was again 
interrupted in 1768, by the death of Mr. Wey- 
man, after having completed only nine sheets, that 
is, signatures A to I, or as far as the seventy- 
fourth page. Hugh Gaine thereupon undertook 
to complete the work, aud though obliged to re- 
print signatures A and H, the printing was fin- 
ished by Christmas, 1768, and the first bound copy 
of the Prayer Book forwarded to Sir William 
Johnson on the 2nd of February, 1769. New 
York Documentary History, tv. 321, 334, 340, 
364, 384, 386, 405. The New York Historical 
Society has a copy of this second edition also, the 
title of which is as follows: 


“The Oe) for Morning and Evening Prayer, 
| and Administration of the | Sacraments | 
and some other | offices of the Church, | To- 
gether with | A Collection of Prayers, and 
some Sentences of|the Holy Scriptures, 
necessary for Knowledge | Practice. | Ne | 
ae Niyadewighniserage Yonderaenay- 
endagh- | kwa Orghoongene neoni Yogaraskha 
— | ragwewough. Neoni Yagawagh Sa- 
a- | menthogoon, neoni oya Addereanai 
ent ne  Onoghsadogeaghtige. | Oni | Ne 
Watkeanissaghtough Odd’yage Addereanai- 
yent, | neoni Siniyoghthare ne eames - 
eT ahooni Ayagoderieanda- 
ragge neoni ro | dadderighhoenie. | Col- 
lected and translated into the Mohawk | Lan- 
guage under the Direction of the late Rev. | 
r. William Andrews, the late Rev. Dr. 
Henry | Barclay, and the Rev. Mr. John 
Oglivie: | Formerly Missionaries from the 
venerable Society | for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign | Parts, to the Mohawk In- 
dians. | Printed in the Year, M,DCC,LXIX.” 
8vo. Title 1f. Contents if. Sigs. A—Bb. 
pp. 204, 
Very few copies of this edition remained among 
the Mohawks when they retired to Canada in 
1777. Apprehensive that the book might be 
wholly lost in a little time, and desirous of a new sup- 
ly, these Indians petitioned Gen. Haldimand, then 
overnor of that Province, for a new edition. This 
request was granted, and one thousand copies 
were ordered to be printed under the supervision 
of Col. Claus, “who,” the preface states, “read 
and understood the Mohawk lan 
undertake the correction of the book for the press.” 
But “as that gentleman’s employ would not per- 
mit him to remain at Quebec during the whole 
printing of the book, almost one-half of it was cor- 
rected at Montreal and sent weekly by half-sheets 
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to Quebec,” until he returned to the latter city and 
finished “the remainder of the book.” The diffi- 
culties experienced by the Quebec printer in the 
composition were quite as great as those encoun- 
tered by Weyman and Gaine with the edition of 
1769. He was “an entire stranger to the lan- 

e, and obliged to go on with the printing of it 
etter by letter, which made it a very tedious piece 
of work;” accents were now introduced for the 
first time, to facilitate the pronunciation of the 
long words, “Paulus Sahonwaédi, the Mohawk 
Clerk and Schoolmaster, being present at the cor- 
rection of every proof-sheet to approve of their 
being properly placed.” By these precautions, 
many mistakes of the first edition, which were 
copied in the second, were avoided. The follow- 
ing is the title of this Quebec edition, from the 
volume in our possession : 


“The Order | For Morning and Evening Prayer, 
| And Administration of the | Sacraments, | 
and some other | Offices of the Church | of 
England, | Together with | A Collection of 
Prayers, and some Sentences of the Holy | 
Scriptures, necessary for Knowledge and 
Practice. | Ne Yakawea. | Niyadewighniserage 
Yondereanayendakhkwa Orhoenkéne, | neoni 
Yogarask-ha Oghseragwegouh ; | Ne oni Yak- 
awea. | Soe Yondatnekosser- 
aghs, | Tekarighwageahhadont, | Neoni dya 
Adereanayent ne Onoghsadogeaghtige, | Oni 
| Ne Watkeanissa-aghtouh odd’yake Adere- 
anaiyent neoni tsi- | niyoght-hare ne Kaghya- 
doghseradogeaghti ne wahoeni | Ayakoderién- 
darake neoni Ahondatterihhonnie. | The Third 
Edition | Formerly collected and translated 
into the Mohawk ov Iroquois Lan- | guage, 
under the direction of the Missionaries from 
the Venerable | Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in foreign Parts, to the | Mohawk 
Indians. | Published | By Order of His Ex- 
cellency Frederick Haldimand, | Captain-gen- 
eral and Commander in Chief of his Ma- 
jesty’s Forces in the Province of Quebec, and 
its Dependencies, and | Governor of the same, 
&c. &c, &e. | Revised with Corrections and Ad- 
ditions by | DANTEL CLaus, Esq; P. T. Agent 
For the six Nation Indians in the Province of 
Quebec. | Printed in the Year, M,DCC,LXXX.” 
8vo. Title 1f. Advertizement and Contents 3 
pp- Text pp. 208. 


This edition became soon exhausted ; Goes 
in 


for the Propagation of the Gospe 
Foreign Parts resolved to have a new impression 
—. especially as Colonel Claus, who was in 
ngland at the time, consented to superintend the 
impression, critically revise the whole, and correct 
the sheets as they came from the press. His ac- 
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curate knowl of the Mohawk language (con- 
tinues the Preface) qualified him for the under- 

ing; and it is no more than justice to say, that 
this is only one out of many instances of this gen- 
tleman’s unremitting attention to the welfare of 
the Indians. The fourth edition of the Mohawk 
Book of Common Prayer appeared accordingly. 
The previous ones had been printed in the Mohawk 
language only; in this the English is also printed 
on the opposite age Besides this addition, the 
Gospel of St. Mar is inserted, with a translation 
of it into Mohawk by Captain Joseph Brant, being 
the first of the Gospels that was printed entire in 
that language. This volume has two Title-pages, 
of which the following is a reprint : 


The Book of | Common Ne Yakawea | Yonder- 
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Prayer, | And Administra- 
tion of the | Sacraments, | 
and other | Rites and Cere- 
monies | of the | Church, 
Byte to the use of 
e | Church of England: 
| together with | A Collec- 
tion of Occasional Prayers, 
and | divers Sentences of | 
Holy Scripture, | Necessa- 
for Knowledge and Prac- 
tuce. | Formerly collected, 
and translated into the Mo- 
hawk —— | under the 
direction of the Missiona- 
ries of the Society for the 
| Propagation of the Gos- 
e in Foreign Parts, tothe 
ohawk | Indians. | Anew 
Edition: | to which is add- 
ed | The Gospel accordin 
to St. Mark, | Translate 
into the rem 
By Captn. Joseph Bran 
An ii of the Mohaw 
‘ation. | London: | Print- 
ed by C. Buckton, Great 
Pultney Street, | Golden 
Square. 1787. 


eanayendaghkwa | Oghse- 
ragwegouh, | neoni yaka- 
wea — Orighwadogeagh- 
ty | Yondatnekosseraghs | 
neoni | Lange ge. meme 
dont, | oya oni | Aderean 
ayent, | ne teas nikariwake 
{, Haditaibabstatsy wa | 
naderighwissoh , Gor- 
aghgowa A-Onea Rodanha- 
ouh. | Oni, | Watkanissa- 
aghtoh | Oddyake Adere- 
anayent, | neoni Tsiniyo- 
ght-hare ne | Kaghyadogh- 
seradogeaghty, | Newahde- 
ny rake neoni Ah- 
hondatterithhonny. | A-onea 
wadirdroghkwe, neoni Te- 
kaweanadénnyoh Kan- 
yen- | kehaga Tsikawean- 
ondaghko, ne neane Radit- 
sihuhstatsy ne | Radirigh- 
=e ronad- 
anha-ouh,Kanyenke waon- 
a. tsi-radinakeronnyo 
ngwe-oewe. | Keagaye 
ase Yondereanayendaghk- 
wa. | Oni tahogsonderoh | 
St. Mark Raorighwadoge- 
aghtyt | Tekaweanadenn- 
yoh we Rako- 
wanea | ee | 
Roewayats.—London: | Ka- 
ristodarho C. Buckton, 
Great Pultney Street, | 
Golden Square. 1787. 


8vo. Title, 2ff.; Preface, pp. m1.; Text, pp. 505; 
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rection; The Ascention of Christ; The Saluta- 
tion; The Shepherds at ye Birth of Christ; The 
Offering of the Three Kings; The Circumcision; 
The Last Supper. 


The following is the Lord’s Prayer as printed in 
these editions. We subjoin a literal translation, 
as near as may be, of it, for the benefit of the cu- 
rious reader : 


“ Songwanihane Karonghyage tighsideron ; wa- 
h Our cma hti in — Wh. abidest 
seanadoge ne. Sayane tags- 
“oe 7 adog page y era iewe, 


hni tainiyought Marcnghyegough 
erre 
eo oe eee 


as 
oni oghwentsiage. Niyadewighnise tak - 
oan . i a pe 
daranondaghsik nonwa: Neoni tondakwarighwiy- 
b 


us , enough and do thou our deeds 
oughston, tsiniyught oni Jakwadaderighwiyough- 
evil forget as we the evil acts of others for- 
i. Neoni toghsa daggwaghsarineght De- 
give. And do thou lead us not 
waddatdennageraghtongge, nesane sadsiadakwaghs 
into temptation but lead us 
ne Kondighseroheanse; ikea Sayanertsera ne 
away from . Evil for Thine the kingdom 
naagh, neoni ne Kaeshatste, neoni ne Onweseagh- 
is and the Power and the Glory 
tak ne tsiniyeheinwe neonitsiniyeheanwe. Amen.” 
for ever and ever 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut Historical Society. — The reg- 
ular monthly meeting was held on Tuesday even- 
ing, December 2nd, 1856; Hon. H. Barnard, 
president, in the chair. Horace Gaylord, Esq., of 
Ashford, was elected a regular member. r 
the usual regular business was concluded, J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, Esq., read a yar on the life, 
character and public services of Gurdon Saltons- 
tall, governor of Connecticut from 1708 to 1724. 
After which, Mr. Trumbull exhibited various curios- 
ities he had collected in his recent visit to Egypt, 
and, after about an hour of social conversation, the 
society adjourned. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cuicaco Historica, Socrety.—A regular 
eee the society was held December 18, 
1856; William H. Brown, Esq., the president, in 
the chair. 

The secretary made report of a late official tour 
in southern Illinois, in which he obtained exten- 
sive memoranda, from the personal relations of the 
aged, in regard to the early settlements at Kas- 
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kaskia, Edwardsville, etc., the Black Hawk war, 
and the condition of the remains of Fort Chartres 
near the commencement of the present century. 
Additions to the library were at the same time 
made, by donations from J. T. Lusk, Esq., of Ed- 
wardsville, of extensive files of newspapers of IIli- 
nois, Kentucky, and Missouri (including publica- 
tions at Nauvoo by the Mormons and their 
adversaries, near the time of their expulsion from 
the State), besides other valuable documents, 
a age and in manuscript; and from Hon. J. Gil- 
espie and J. A. Prickett, Esq.,of the same place, 
of early public documents of the State and Terri- 
tory, with original letters of the distinguished men 
of the same period. 

The society were also indebted, among others, 
to the Hon. R. Smith, M. C., of Alton, for a valu- 
able series of Congressional publications. The 
librarian announced, among other donations, the 
purchase, by friends of the society in Chicago, of 
a bill of books, including Chalmers’ Caledonia, 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, Cobbett’s 
Political Register, etc. 

The legal seal of the society, executed in Chi- 
cago, was accepted. It bears the society’ sname, 
“Soc. Histor. Uhieago,” above the shield, on the 
superior part of which is the design of a wigwam 
on the lake-shore, near the latter a ship under 
sail, with the rising sun; on the inferior, an open 
book. The shield is nearly encircled by a scroll, 
with the motto, “ Monumenta Histor. Conserv.” 
Beneath is the date of the society’s institution, 1856. 

The following were chosen members of the 
society: Mr. Luther Haven, of Chicago, resi- 
dent member; Col. C. W. Hunter and the 
Hon. D. I. Baker, both of Alton, with Lieut. Col. 
J. H. Eaton, U. S. A., corresponding members ; 
and Col. W. H. Bissell, of Belleville, governor 
elect of the State, an honorary member. 

Votes were passed, authorizing a subscription, 
in the society’s behalf, for the proposed Historical 
Monthly Journal, and the purchase of selected 
newspaper files; as also arrangements for procur- 
ing the portraits of Gov. Edwards and Judge 
Pope (first Governor and Secretary of the Illinois 
Territory), and the raising of funds to be applied 
to the enlargement of the library. 

A resolution was adopted in relation to the for- 
mation by the society in Chicago of an “ American 
Documentary Library,” “ to comprise as complete 
an illustration as is practicable of the political his- 
tory and national development of the several 
States and Territories of North America, such col- 
lection having a tendency to diffuse liberal and 
comprehensive ideas, and to promote sentiments 
of justice, peace, and concord.” 

‘he re-organization of the society for the ensu- 
ng yee was _—— as follows, viz. : 
resident, William H. Brown, Esq. ; Vice Presi- 
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dents, Hon. W. B. Ogden and J. Y. Scammon, 
Esq.; Treasurer, S. D. Ward, Esq.; Recording 
Secretary and Librarian, Rev. William Barry; As- 
sistant Librarian, Col. Samuel Stone; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, C. H. Ray, M. D. 

Committees of Business.— On By-laws, Messrs. 
J. N. Arnold, V. H. Higgins, and F. Scammon, 
M. D.; on Publication, Messrs. M. Brayman, 
W. Barry, and J. V. Z. Blaney, M. D.; on Finance, 
Messrs. W. B. Ogden, E. J. Tinkham, and W. 
H. Brown; on Library and Cabinet, Messrs. F. 
Scammon, V. H. Higgins, and W. A. Smallwood, 
D. D.; on Nominations, Messrs. G. Manierre, W. 
H. Brown, and 8. D. Ward. 

Committees of Research and Correspondence. — 
On Aboriginal History, etc., Messrs. B aney, W. B. 
Ogden, and J. H. Kinzie; on- European Discovery, 
etc., Messrs. Barry, N. 8. Davis, M. D., and M. 
D. Ogden; on Civil. History, Messrs. M. Skinner, J. 
Y. Scammon, and E. B. McCagg; on Ecclesiastical 
History, Messrs. Smallwood and Barry; on Litera- 
ture, Messrs. Ray and Ward; on Science, etc., 
Messrs. Dr. Davis and Blaney, and J. D. Webster ; 
on the city of Chicago, Messrs. J. Y. Scammon, 
Arnold, Webster, and Kinzie. 

The collections in the society’s library number 
3295, exclusive of manuscripts, and include 335 
volumes of newspaper files. 


MARYLAND. 


MARYLAND HisTorIcat SocieTy.— The monthly 
meeting of the society for December was held on 
the 4th inst., and was fully attended. 


After the secre had read his minutes of the 

roceedings of the last monthly meeting, and the 
neta had announced the additions made to 
the library since the last report, the society pro- 
ceeded to vote for active members, nominated at 
the last meeting, and unanimously elected the 
following gentlemen: Dr. William Riley, Dr. J. 
Gilman, Samuel Hinks, Dr. Edward P. Marong, 
R. Carter Smith, and Jno. L. Weeks, all of Bal- 
timore. 

Wm. Brogden, Jr., Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, 
John Egerton, and Rev. Richard Clarence Hall, 
were nominated as candidates for active member- 
ship, to be voted for at the next meeting. 

t he president presented a brief report from J. 
H. Alexander, stating that he had examined a box 
of coins, referred to him, and found them mostly 
copper, of English, French, and German issue, 
with some American tokens, of the whole of which 
he would shortly prepare a catalogue. 

A communication was received from Mr. Robert 
Purviance, asking the society’s attention to a work 
written by him, and in part read before the so- 
ciety, and now published, entitled, “ Baltimore 


during the Revolution.” 
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The secre read a paper from W. B. Bu- 
chan, of Wheeling, Va., a corresponding member, 
relative to the appeal recently issued by the 

i committee, for means to enlarge and sup- 
rt the library, transferred to the society by the 
te company of Baltimore, and earnestly advo- 
cating the claims of the committee to a liberal 
nse from the citizens of Baltimore. 
note from Wills De Hass, Esq., was read, 
announcing the intention of certain parties to com- 
mence at Washington an Historical and Ethno- 
logical Journal, and desiring the society to await 
the reception of the prospectus of the proposed 
work, which would probably be out before the next 
meeti Mr. Streeter stated that the members 
would, in a day or two, receive a prospectus of a 
work on a similar ae already projected in Bos- 
ton, and approved by some of the highest literary 
and historical authorities of the country. After 
some discussion, the subject was postponed, to 
await the receipt of the respective prospectuses or 
specimen numbers. 

A circular was received from the Albany Insti- 
tute, proposing to issue a series of volumes illus- 
trative of points of American history, from original 
manuscripts. The circular was referred to the 
library committee, with a request that they would 
subscribe to the proposed work. 

Mr. 8. F. Streeter presente?, for the inspection 
of the members, a vocabulary of the Powhatannie 
language, compared with the Nanticoke and Del- 
aware, which he was preparing, and which, when 
completed, be proposed to ee with the society. 
He expressed Nis regret at the non-attendance of 
Mr. J. H. Alexander, who had promised to present 
at the meeting a dictionary of the Delaware len- 

, which with great industry he had com- 
eled. He pointed out some of the characteristics 
of the Indian dialects, showed a resemblance be- 
tween them and some of the ancient Greek dia- 
lects, in the use and disuse of certain letters, 
anal and showed the composition of various 
words, and proved, by quoting a large number 
of radical and common terms, that the Powhatan- 
nie belonged to the Algonquin family of languages. 

Dr. Lewis H. Steiner read an interesting paper, 
explaining the theory recently advanced S ev. 
George Jones, U. S..N -, drawn from a large num- 
ber of careful observations, that the zodiacal light 
is caused by a reflection of the rays of either the 
sun or the moon, from the surface of a nebulous 
ring which surrounds the earth. 

he society then adjourned to the 1st Thursday 
in January, 1857. 


res 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SocreTy.—The an- 
nual meeting of this society, was held at Antiqua- 
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rian Hall, Worcester, October 21, 1856, being the 
ene of the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, Hon. Stephen Salisbury, the president, in the 
chair. The secretary being absent, S. F. Haven, 
Esq., was chosen ete pro tempore. The re- 
ports of the council, the librarian, and the treasurer 
were severally read. On motion of Gov. Lincoln, 
these reports were accepted and referred to the 
council, with instructions to print such portions as 
they deem expedient. A report from the commit- 
tee of publication was read by the chairman. 
The committee had made arrangements for print- 
ing the “ Diary of John Hull,” and the work had 
been commenced by John Wilson & Son, of Bos- 
ton. With the editorial and accessory matter 
furnished by Mr. Jennison, the number of 

will be about one hundred and fifty, and they will 
be on type and r corresponding to those of 
part 1, vol. 111., of the Society’s Transactions. The 
committee also recommended the society to un- 
dertake the publication of a periodical to be de- 
voted to Archwology. This report was referred 
to the council, with similar instructions. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting, 
to consider what measures might be adopted for 
the establishment of a publication fund, made a 
report of their proceedings thus far, announcing 
the ters oo of ultimate success. 

The following resolution, recommended by thet 
committee, was adopted : 


“ Resolved, That, so soon as the amount of six 
thousand dollars be subscribed for a publication 
fund, the treasurer be requested to collect the 
amount subscribed, and invest it safely and pro- 
ductively as a separate fund, to be called the 
‘Publishing Fund.’” 

The Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., of New Hamp- 
shire, John Lothrop Motley, Esq., of Massachu- 
setts, and the Rev. Joseph Hunter, D. D., of Great 
Britain, having been nominated by the council for 
election to the society, were unanimously chosen 
members. 

Voted, to proceed to the choice of officers for the 
ensuing year. 

A letter from Hon. Emory Washburn, declinin 
a re-election to the council, on account of remo 
from town, and from a conviction that the interests 
of the society required the substitution of a citizen 
of Worcester in his place, was read by the presi- 
dent. In his letter, Gov. Washburn expressed his 
warm regard for the institution ; the pleasure he 
had derived from a long connection with it, and 
association with its members; and the interest he 
should continue to cherish in its prosperity. 

The following gentlemen were then chosen offi- 
cers of the society : 

President, Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Worces- 
ter. Vice Presidente, Rev. William Jenks, D. D., 
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of Boston; Hon. Levi Lincoln, LL. D., of Wor- 
cester. Council, Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. D., Hon. 
Ira M. Barton, Hon. Thomas Kinnicutt, Samuel F. 
Haven, Esq., and Dwight Foster, Esq., of Wer- 
cester; Nathl. B. Shurtleff, M. D., Hon. Pliny Mer- 
rick, LL. D., and Hon. John P. Bigelow, of Boston ; 
and George Livermore, Esq., and Charles Folsom, 
Esq., of Cambridge. Secretary of Foreign Cor- 
respondence, Jared Sparks, LL. B., of Cambridge. 
Secretary of Domestic Correspondence, Hon. 
Benjamin F. Thomas, LL. D., of Worcester. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. Edward E. Hale, of 
Boston. Treasurer, Samuel Jennison, Esq., of 
Worcester. Committee of Publication, Samuel 
F. Haven, Esq., of Worcester; Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, of Boston; and Charles Deane, Esq., of 
Cambridge. 
Voted, to dissolve the meeting. 


Essex InsTITUTE.—A stated meeting of this 
association was held at Salem, Friday evening, 
December 12, 1856, Rev. J. L. Russell, vice presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Gilbert L. Streeter read a paper containing an 
account of the building of the frigate Essex, at 
Salem, and its subsequent history; for which the 
thanks of the Institute were presented to him. 
George D. Phippen mentioned a few facts in con- 
nection with this subject, gleaned from his father’s 
recollection of that event. After the transaction 
of some incidental business, the Institute adjourned. 


MASSACHUSETTS HIsTORICAL SocreTy.—A stated 
meeting of this society was held on the 12th 
December, 1856, the president in the chair. 

The president presented to the society a copy 
of the portrait of the second Gov. Winthrop of 
Connecticut. A gift was received from Capt. Cas- 
sius Darling of a representation of a Chinese fu- 
neral and a Javanese wedding. 

The standing committee, on the subject of Mr. 
Richardson’s letter, read at the last meeting, re- 
ported that, in their opinion, “the publication of 
condensed reports of the meetings of the various 
Historical Societies will be useful as a means of 
preserving valuable information, as a stimulus to 
more active exertion among members, and as a 
common receptacle for historical contributions 
from every part of the country; thus aiding to es- 
tablish a relationship and fraternity among all 
those engaged in investigating A2erican history. 

“The advantages of the second department of 
the work scarcely need to be mentioned. Ever 
year, books of historical value are published, 
scarcely known beyond the place of their publica- 
tion, and ge 8 forgotten. It is only S such 
means as Mr. Richardson proposes that the count- 
less scattered publications on local history can be 
made available to the student, or even saved from 
oblivion. 
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“The section of notes and queries may be made 
very useful for solid purposes of historical inquiry, 
as by means of it the student may draw on the 
knowledge of the whole country to supply him 
with information on points where he is at a loss, 
and where he might otherwise waste much time 
in fruitless investigations. 

“ Tt is the opinion of the committee that the plan 
of the proposed book merits the cordial approval 
of this society, and that no valid objection exists - 
to communicating to the Magazine reports of pro- 
ceedings, or portions of proceedings, at our meet- 


8.” 

This report was accepted. 

Nathaniel Ingersoll Bowditch, Esq., was elected 
resident member. 

William Paver, Esq., of -York, England, was 
elected corresponding member. 

After some further business relating to the in- 
ternal arrangements of the society, the meeting 
was dissolved. Present, twenty-seven resident 
members. 

Some of the proceedings of this society at pre- 
vious meetings will be found in the article on “ The 
Library of Thomas Dowse,” in our General De- 
partment. 


New ENGLAND HIsToRICAL AND GENEALOGICAL 
Society. — This association held a stated meeting 
on Wednesday, December 3, 1856, at its rooms in 
Boston; Hon. Timothy Farrar, the senior vice 
president, in the chair. The historiographer of 
the society, Joseph Palmer, M. D., paid a tribute 
of respect to the memory of Thomas Scott 
Pearson, Esq., of Peacham, Vt., a young and tal- 
ented member, lately deceased. Hon. Francis 
Brinley then read a letter from Rev. William Barry, 
of Chicago, Ill., giving an account of the Histori- 
cal Society lately formed in that city, which ap- 
peared to be in a very promising condition. 

Sylvester Bliss, Esq., in behalf of a special com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting, reported in 
favor of sustaining Mr. Richardson’s proposed 
“ Historical Magazine,” which report was unani- 
mously adopted. Mr. Richardson, by request, 
then read several letters that he had received from 
distinguished gentlemen in various parts of the 
— all of whom approved of the plan of the 
work. 

Dean Dudley, Esq., next gave some account of 
a visit which, in 1849, he made to England F 
where he resided about a year, engaged in histori- 
cal and genealogical researches. Such investiga- 
tions are much more difficult and expensive in that 
country than in this. Here, in New England es- 
pecially, the utmost freedom in examining and 
copying public records and documents, consistent 
with their safety, is allowed. There the examina- 
tion of them is surrounded by vexatious regula- 
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tions and burthened with large fees. The docu- 
ments in the British Museum are, however, an 
exception to the general rule. Mr. Dudley spoke 
highly of the manner in which that institution is 
conducted. England is rich in materials for his- 
tory and genealogy, which Mr. D., described quite 

. He informed his hearers in what offices 
each kind of public record was kept, and the 
proper method to be pursued in obtaining access 
to them. His remarks were listened to with deep 
attention. 

Mr. John Dean then read portions of a letter 
from his friend, William H. Montague, Esq., filled 
with interesting reminiscences that Mr. M., had 
— from the lips of his father, = eer 

on e, conce’ the patriots and loyalists o 
the Revolution. ~ on . Seesnages, when a 
young man, served in the American army and was 

resent at the surrender of Burgoyne. After 
eaving the army, he entered Dartmouth college, 
where he graduated in 1784. In 1787, he was 
settled as rector of Christ Church, Boston. While 


holding that charge, in 1789, he made a visit to 
England. His son states that he was the first 
Episcopal clergyman, ordained in America, that 
reached in an English pulpit. In England, he 
me acquainted with the celebrated Edmund 
Burke, and other men of note in their day, as well 
as with many of the exiled loyalists. These exiles 


always remembered their native country with affec- 
tion, and sighed to return to it again. They never 
felt at home in England. From one of them, 
Arthur Savage, Esq., he received the musket-ball 
that killed General Warren at the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, —a relic, which he always guarded as a 
treasure. Mr. Savage was personally acquainted 
with Warren, and on the morning of the 18th of 
June, 1775, he visited the battle-field in Charles- 
town with some of his friends, and with his own 
hands took the fatal bullet from the wound. ‘That 
bullet is now in the cabinet of this society. After 
Mr. Dean had finished reading the letter, the libra- 
rian, Mr. Wyman, being requested to exhibit the 
ball, it was passed round to the members. Some 
remarks concerning it were thereupon made b 
Messrs. David Pulsifer and Sylvester Bliss; and, 
after the transaction of business, the society 
adjourned. 


OLD Cotony Historica, Society. —The reg- 
ular meetings of this society are held at Taunton, 
upon the first Monday evenings in January, April, 
July, and October. The exercises are chiefly an 
historical paper, carefully prepared, of about an 
hour’s length, read by a member previously desig- 
nated. These are usually fully reported in the 
Taunton papers. The society has lately received 
a donation of the valuable historical library of the 
late Hon. Francis Baylies of T., author of the 
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History of Plymouth Colony. It embraces some 


two hundred volumes of historical works. 

The last meeting in the year 1856 was held on 
Monday, October 6. The principal exercise was an 
extempore speech, of an hour and a half’s length, 
by Ellis Ames, Esq., of Canton, upon the Early 
Laws of Massachusetts ; explaining the current of 
legislation, and exhibiting his own unique collection 
of published laws, than which no other so complete 
exists in the country. He was overflowing with the 
subject, and inexhaustible in ideas and enthusiasm. 


ALUMNI OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE RESIDENT 
IN Boston AND VICINITY. —A meeting of several 
graduates from this institution, by notice from four 
of them, dated Dec. 24, 1855, met in Boston two 
days after, being the 26th of the same month, and 
agreed to invite others to convene with them and 
decide the question, whether they would form such 
an association. They, and those invited, accord- 
ingly came together on the 31st of January, 1856, 
and decided this question in the affirmative. The 
graduates present adopted a constitution, and 
elected the following officers: Hon. Richard 
Fletcher, President ; Hon. Joel Parker and Hon. 
Rufus Choate, Vice-Presidents; Rev. Joseph B. 
Felt, LL. D., Corresponding Secretary ; Robert I. 
Burbank, Esq., Recording Secretary ; and Lyman 
Mason, Esq., Zreasurer. The alumni have since 
then held quarterly meetings, and participated in 
= literary exercises, which have come before 

em. 


HARVARD CLUB. — An association of the grad- 
uates of Harvard college, for literary and social 
purposes, was organized in October, 1855. 

Its rooms, at No. 49 Tremont street, Boston, 
afford an agreeable place of resort for graduates, 
where appointments may be made, writing mate- 
rials found, and letters received and dispatched 
by post ; and they may be put to other uses of 
great personal convenience to the members. 

Refreshments are provided at all hours, and 
meetings are occasionally held for social inter- 
course. 

It is estimated that there are above two thou- 
sand and three hundred living graduates, and that 
about seven hundred reside in Boston and vicinity. 
More than three hundred, including representa- 
tives of nearly every class since 1797, are mem- 
bers of the Harvard club. 

Any — of the college, or person who has 
received an honorary cegree, or member of the 
corporation or board of overseers, may become a 
member of the club, by sending his name to the 
secretary, and paying the annual assessment. 

The government of the club comprises a presi- 
dent, treasurer, secretary, and board of six direc- 
tors. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Tue New Jersey Historica, Society. — 
(Founded February, 1845.) —Orricers: Presi- 
dent, Joseph C. Hornblower, Newark ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, James Parker, Stacy G. Potts, William A. 
Duer; Corresponding Secretary, William A. 
Whitehead, Newark; Recording Secretary, Da- 
vid A. Hayes, Newark; Librarian and Treasurer, 
Samuel H. Congar, Newark; Lxecutive Commit- 
tee, Archer Gifford, Newark; Nicholas Murray, 
D. D.; William L. Dayton, Dudley 8. Gregory, 
Henry W. Green, William P. Robeson, Richard 
8. Field, Andrew B. Patterson, D. D., Ravand K. 
Rogers. 

he meetings of the society are held on the 
third Thursday of January in Trenton; on the 
third Thursday of May in Newark; and on such 
day and at such place in September as the society 
may designate. The library of the society is at 
Newark. Its publications consist of four volumes 
of collections, each volume being an independent 
work, as follows : 

Vol. I. East Jersey under the Proprietary gov- 
ernments, by Wm. A. Whitehead, pp. 357. 

Vol. II. Life of William Alexander, Earl of 
Stirling, by William A. Duer, pp. 284. 

Vol. III. The Provincial Courts of New Jersey, 
by Richard S. Field, pp. 324. 

Vol. IV. The Papers of Lewis Morris, gov- 
ernor of the province of New Jersey from 1738 
to 1746; edited by William A. Whitehead, pp. 
366. 

And seven volumes, in paper covers, of two hun- 
dred pages each, containing the proceedings of 
the society from its organization, with most of 
the papers read at the meetings. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Historicau Soctety.— A regular 
monthly meeting was held, at its rooms in the 
University, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 2, Frederic 
De Peyster, vice-president, in the chair. : The do- 
mestic corresponding secretary, Samuel Osgood, 
D. D., reported that since the last meeting he had 
received several important communications, amonr 
them, one from Mr. Dixon of Boston, upon the 
origin of the word “America.” He also read a 
proposition from Mr. Richardson of the same 
place, asking the sanction and patronage of the 
society for a periodical intended as a medium of 
communication between students of history in 
different parts of the country. A letter was read 
from a gentleman in Pennsylvania, who volun- 
teered to investigate and classify the Indian lan- 
guages in that State. 

The librarian, George H. Moore, Esq., exhibited 
a piece of the “ Charter Oak,” presented to the 
society. He said that Hon. George Bancroft 
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would shortly publish a very valuable book, which 
would contain the “ Seven Articles from the Church 
of Leyden,” written in 1617, also the “ Creeds of 
the Pilgrims,” and a “Journal of the first Legis- 
lative body in Virginia,” whose existence many 
people doubted. 

It was announced that the fifty-second anniver- 
sary of the founding of the society would be cele- 
brated on the 23d of December, and that Hon. 
J.T. Headley, Secretary of State, would deliver 
the address. 

Mr. De Peyster then introduced James Spear 
Loring, Esq., who read a highly interesting and 
instructive paper, entitled “ Reminiscences of Wil- 
liam Gordon, the Revolutionary historian.” He 
followed Dr. Gordon through his eventful career, 
and described graphically his connection with the 
venerable Samuel Adams, Alexander Hamilton, 
and other illustrious statesmen of the “ times that 
tried men’s souls.” 


Anniversary. —The fifty-second anniversary of 
the New York Historical Society was held on 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 23, in the large chapel of the 
University, Washington square, before a crowded 
audience. 

A platform was erected in front of the desk, 
upon which were seated Hon. Luther Bradish, 

resident of the society; Rev. Dr. De Witt, Rev. 
Dr. Van Pelt, Hon. Geo. Bancroft, Dr. J. W. 
Francis, Hon. Erastus Benedict, Hon. Erastus 
Brooks, Judge Roosevelt, Hon. Geo. W. Folsom, 
Rev. Dr. M’Leod, Peter Cooper, Esq., Hon. Za- 
dock Pratt, Augustus Schell, Esq., Col. Warner, 
and other officers of the society. 

Hon. Luther Bradish, in the course of a few 
appropriate remarks, said the society had met to- 
gether on a very interesting occasion ; they had 
much to encourage them from a retrospect of the 

ast, and great cause for hope in the future. He 
believed the society would soon have an oppor- 
tunity of celebrating their anniversary under their 
own roof. That second great epoch in their his- 
tory would be attained, without a doubt. Rev. 
Dr. De Witt followed in a prayer. 


SECRETARY HEADLEY’S ADDRESS. 


The anniversary address was delivered by Hon. 
JorEL T. HEADLEY, secretary of State. He, in the 
outset, referred to the posiiion this State occupied 
in the Revolutionary struggle. These were trou- 
blesome times; men now talk of endurance; but 
it would be well for them to recall the trying 
scenes of times past. The popular idea of history 
is fallacious. A grand collection of facts does not 
constitute history,— and, indeed, a great many 
historians omit facts altogether. Livy was sadly 
deficient in truth — no historian was more so, if we 
except Allison. [Laughter.] Facts are but the 
skeleton of history, but imagination and pbiloso- 
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phy give it life. Modern history is superior to 
ancient. The latter deals with philosophy, the 
former with poetry. In our own history the phi- 
losopher finds that which baffles his deepest inves- 
tigation. New York bears a prominent part in 
the history of our country, especially during the 
Revolutionary war. The British marched through 
Massachusetts and the southern States; the Rev- 
olution received its first impulse at Concord, but 
the destiny of the States remained with New 
York. While every other State had its glorious 
, there was no respite from first to last for 

ew York. Shestood like Saul among his brethren. 
The Provincial Convention of New York has 
been falsely with shrinking from opposi- 
tion to the lish ; but, on the contrary, in the 
matter of the Stamp Act, she took a bold and de- 
cided stand. The governor was dragged in effigy 
through Broadway, on account of his part in this 
act, and bundles of stamps were burned at Catha- 
rine market. The first Provincial Congress assem- 
bled on the 23d of May, 1765. They have been 
called royalists, but they had patriotism enough to 
get the repeal of the Stamp Act. An address 


was made to the people of Tryon, not to desert 
their brethren by separation. New York assumed 
a great responsibility, and, consistently with their 
own rights, urged peace with the mother a 


New York stands irreproachable. The people 
organized a committee of safety; and, in bringing 
away from the Battery a number of s, shot 
down some British soldiers. The battle of Bun- 
ker Hill followed; New York raised 18,000 men. 
Then came the evacuation of Boston, in March, 
1776. New York was armed, even to the negroes. 

Mr. Headley alluded to the mechanics’ memo- 
rial of that day, pledging themselves to support 
congress, June 4, 1776, and called it the Mechan- 
ics’ Declaration of Independence [Applause]. 
Events began to thicken. On the 9th, the decla- 
ration was read and adopted unanimously. The 
Provincial congress never faltered in their duty, 
though without money, clothes, fortifications, or 
ammunition. All the adjacent counties enrolled 
their men from fifteen to twenty years of age. 
The conscription of Napoleon was never more 
active. Washington wrote that New York would 
soon be the scene of a bloody contest, and enjoined 
the removal of the women and children. The 
British landed at Gowanus; the Americans held 
Brooklyn Heights. This was a critical but excit- 
ing time. Gen. Greene was heard to exclaim: 
“O God, to be sick at such a time!” The people 
were at first zealous, and anticipated a glorious 
victory, but a panic ensued. Washington re- 
treated to Kingsbridge, and sent his stores to 
White Plains. 

Mr. Headley followed Washington in his march, 
and read some very interesting letters in connec- 
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tion therewith, principally relating to the British 
encampment at New Rochelle and Mamaroneck, 
showing how the American army was saved from 
total destruction. Well might Gen. Putnam at- 
tribute Gen. Washington’s safety to an over-ruling 
Providence. New York was looked upon as the 
great breakwater to stay the devastation, but she 
was physically prostrate. The darkness that was 
upon New York at that time was like Egyptian 
darkness — it could be felt ; and what noble ae 
tion New York showed in those trying times. 
New York bore a heavy burthen in having her 
ports closed ; the people were distressed for want 
of many articles, particularly salt. New York was 
considered the key of the Union. The two bat- 
tles of Saratoga were as important as any in the 
> a aso Paris, and a. 
treaty was si This fixed the waverin i 
of on = turned the scale of the vn Phe 
orator rehearsed a description of Washington's 
visit to the “temple,” a log hut, three miles from 
Newburgh, to show his undying patriotism. On 
the 4th of the month, seventy-three years had 
elapsed since Washington took leave of his army 
in New York. Mr. Headley described the affect 
ing scene. New York not only held a position ir 
the Revolutionary war, but her action had an ef- 
fect upon the world. An old foreign author placed 
Saratoga as one of the fifteen decisive battles of 
the world. Both Europe and Asia now feel the 
effect of that event. Liberty has become the 
theme of these countries. The seeds of free prin- 
ciples were sown broadcast over France. 

Mr. Headley explained at length the effect of 
these principles in the French Revolution, etc. 
We were the first to embody these glorious prin- 
ciples, and the effect will be felt down to the end 
of time. New York may yet be like Tyre, where 
fishermen mend their nets, but her infiuence will 
be felt notwithstanding. We have been playing a 
terrible réle in the last seventy years. The doc- 
trine of equal rights never had been promulgated 
since Christ ae “Ye are men.” exico, South 
America, Poland, Italy, and France, with her down- 
fall of kingly dynasties, have felt its power. Aus- 
tria is threatened with the hydra of human rights. 
The orator concluded by deducing reflections from 
his subject, saying, that all manner of persecution 
and imprisonment had been resorted to, to prevent 
the extension of the glorious principle of human 
rights. From this position of human rights, Amer- 
ica and American institutions are to be viewed. 
Let us be thankful that there is a Providence which 
governs the world. Let history proclaim what it 
will, true history will be read in our success as a 
free and independent confederacy. 

Mr. Headley concluded his address amid warm 
applause. The benediction was pronounced 7 
Key. Dr. Van Zandt, and the meeting adjourned. 
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The plan of forming a State Historical Society 
origir ated with the late Judge Benson and John 
Pintard, through whose exertions several meetings 
for the purpose were neld in the old City or Fed- 
eral Hall, so called on account of the congress of 
the United States having assembled there when 
they adopted the Federal Constitution. 

The first meeting of the society was held Nov. 
20, 1804. At that meeting were present Egbert 
Benson, De Witt Clinton, on m. Linn, Rev. 
Samuel Miiler, Dr. David Hosack, Rev. John M. 
Mason, Rev. John N. Abeel, Samuel Bayard, Peter 
G. Stuyvesant, Aninony Bleeker, and John Pintard. 
They assembled in the picture gallery, where they 
resolved to form themselves into a society, de- 
signed for the collection and preservation of what- 
ever might relate to the natural, civil, or eccclesi- 
astical history of the United States in general, and 
of this State in particular. A constitution was 
adopted, and the first meeting under it was holden 
14th Jan., 1805. The officers were: Eyvert Ben- 
son, President ; Rt. Rev. Bishop Moore, D. D., 
First Vice President ; Brockholst Livings*on, Sec- 
ond Vice Presideut ; Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., 
Corresponding Secretory ; John Pintard, Record- 
ing Secretary; Charles Wilkes, Treasurer; John 
Forbes, Librarian; and a Standing Committee 
of seven. 

The library was founded in the spring of 1807. 
In 1809 the society occupied the Government House, 
and the first meeting there was in September. 
The anniversary of the third century of the dis- 
covery of New Amsterdam by Hendrick Hudson 
was celebrated gloriously by the society, who, ac- 
cording to the minutes, dined on shell-fish, wild 
pigeons, and succotash, the favorite dish of the 
season. ‘This festival brought out the first volume 
of the society’s “Collections.” 

The annual festival that year was held on St. 
Nicholas’ Day, Dec.6; the dining hall was Kent’s 
Hotel, 42 Broad street. De Witt Clinton, in 1814, 


drafted a memorial to congress in behalf of the | ult. 
In! ness, the librarian, Rev. E. M. Stone, rea 


society, and a grant was made of $12,000. 
1815 the Government House was sold, and the 
society removed to the New York Institution 
building. The Government House was at the 
lower end of Bowling Green, originally Fort Am- 
sterdam. In 1828 io volumes of collections 
were published. The society removed, April 19 
1832, to corner Broadway and Chambers strect. 
The fiftieth anniversary of Washington’s inaugu- 
ration was celebrated with due pomp. John 
Quincy Adams delivered the oration. The society 
was now offered two lots by Teter G. Stuyvesant, 
to build upon, but declined until they aan raise 
the amount of money with which the offer was 
conditioned, and took rooms in the New York 
University, where they still remain. 

The following is a list of the presidents to date : 
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Hon. Egbert Benson, Hon. Gouverneur Morris, His 
Excellency De Witt Clinton, David Hosack, M. D., 
Hon. James Kent, His Excellency Morgan Lewis, 
Peter G. Stuyvesant, Peter Augustus Jay, Hon. 
Albert Gallatin, and the present incumbent, Hon. 
Luther Bradish. 

The following are the anniversary orators con- 
secutively, from 1809 up to date: Rev. Samuel 
Miller, Hugh Williamson, De Witt Clinton, Gov. 
Morris, Rev. John M. Mason, Egbert Benson, Wm. 
Johnson, Guliau C. Verplanck, Samuel L. Jarvis, 
Henry Wheaton, William A. Duer, J. Scheaffer, 
Wm. Sampson, William P. Varness, J. Townsend, 
Joseph Blunt, James Kent, Wm. B. Lawrence, J. 
Romeyn Brodhead, Alex. W. Bradford, Henry 
R. Schoolcraft, Benj. F. Butler, Charles King, 
Luther Bradish, William W. Campbell, Daniel 
Webster, Rufus Choate, George Bancroft, Rev. Dr. 
De Witt, and Hon. J. T. Headley.—Ezpress. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA HistoricaL SocieTy.— At the 
December meeting of this society, Mr. George 
Tucker presiding, the order of business was 
pommel and br. Isaac J. Hayes was intro- 
duced to the meeting, who read a paper on the 
manners and customs of the Esquimaux; an ab- 
stract of which, copied from the North American 
and United States Gazette for Dec. 11, 1856, will 
be found in our general department. The thanks 
of the society were presented to Dr. Hayes for his 


“_ 
he publication fund was reported as amount- 


ing to twelve thousand dollars. After the transac- 
tion of business, the meeting was adjourned. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rwope IstanD Historical Society. — The 
Decen.ber meeting of this society was held at 
their Cabinet in Providence, on Thursday, the 11th 
After the transaction of the ordinary busi- 
some 

apers recently received from Mr. Franklin B. 
lovgh of Albany, being copies of documents 
found there in the office of the Secretary of the 
State of New York. He first read official papers 
relative to the early history of Prudence Island in 
Narragansett Bay, showing that, as early as 1672, 
New York had claimed jurisdiction over that and 
the other islands in the bay. That colony also 
claimed Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, and the 
neighboring smaller islands. In the year above 
mentioned, a grant was made of Chebatewasset or 
Prudence Island to “ Mr. John Paine, merchant, of 
London,” and it was created an independent gov- 
ernment, by the name of “ Sophy Manor,” “to be 
holden according to the manor of East Green- 
wich, in the county of Kent, in England.” Mr. 
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Paine was eet governor for life, with power 
to appoint a deputy when absent. Courts for the 
trial of civil and criminal cases within certain 
limits were also ordained, and “ liberty of con- 
science granted to all the inhabitants or others 
upon the said island, professing the Christian 
religion.” 

e facts comprised in these papers are of recent 
discovery, and it has not been ascertained whether 
any attempt was ever made to carry the provis- 
ions of the grant into effect. It is not probable, 
however, that there was, as ten years before the 
date of it, viz., in 1662, King Charles II.’s Charter 
had been granted, confirming and establishing the 
colony of Rhode Island within whose bounds the 
Island was situated. The language of the patent 
is similar to those establishing the manorial grants 
in the State of New York, which have become 
familiar to the public from the conduct of the 
“ anti-renters ” who dwell upon them. 

Mr. Stone read letters relative to the attack of 
a French privateer on Block Island in 1691, show- 
ing the alarm which it caused at New London, 
Southold, and other places. An agreement of 
Morrison and Barratt, dated April 10, 1778, for 
furnishing supplies to the captured forces of Bur- 
goyne, was also read. 

At several of the stated meetings of the society 
during the present year, interesting and valuable 
aan relating to Rhode Island history have 

een read. Among them was one upon the town 
of East Greenwich and vicinity, embracing 
sketches of its deceased physicians, by Dr. James 
H. Eldridge, of that place. Wm. P. Sheffield, 
Esq., of- Newport, also read a ee upon the 
cul history of Block Island, being a chapter 
from the history he is — of that Island, of 
which he isa native. The cabinet of the society 
is constantly receiving donations of valuable mate- 
rial, attesting the continued interest of its friends 
at home and abroad. 


‘ VERMONT. 


THE VERMONT HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
SocIETY, at its seventeenth annual meeting, 
holden at Montpelier, the 16th of October, 1856, 
elected as officers for the ensuing year: 


President, Henry Stevens, Barnet. Vice Pres- 
idents, George P. Marsh, Burlington; James H. 
Phelps, West Townsend. Librarian, B. F. Stevens, 
Barnet. Recording Secretary, D. P. Thompson, 
Montpelier. Corresponding Secretaries, Geo. R. 
Thompson, Montpelier; Benj. F. Stevens, Bar- 
net. Treasurer, Jasper Curtis, St. Albans. Coun- 
cillors, Geo. F. Houghton, St. Albans; Charies 
G. Eastman, Montpelier; Daniel Baldwin, Mont- 

lier; A. Hunton, Bethel; David Roberts, Bur- 
eaten. 
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The following gentlemen were elected honorary 
members : 

Samuel F. Haven, Worcester, Mass.; B. H. 
Hall, Troy, N. Y.; Dr. Thomas M. Brewer, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; Prof. Samuel B. Woolworth, Albany, 
N. Y.; Thomas 8. Hunt, Montreal, C. E. 

On motion, Resolved, That we have heard, since 
our last meeting, with deep regret, of the death of 
the Rev. Zadock Thompson, of Burlington, Ver- 
mont, who at the time of his death, was State 
Naturalist of this State; and who, for the last 
thirty years, has been identified with almost every 
prominent measure for the promotion of the 
natural sciences, and the development of the his- 
torical resources, of his native Btate; that, while 
his attainments as a historian, and his contribu- 
tions to several departments of liberal knowledge, 
have reflected honor upon himself and upon Ver- 
mont, he has endeared himself to us by his esti- 
mable qualities as a man and a citizen, and by the 
example of a blameless life, devoted with single- 
ness of purpose and rare modesty to objects of 
high Hac pe lasting interest, and usefulness to 
the whole State. 

Resolved, That George F. Houghton, Esq., of 
St. Albans, be invited to pronounce, before the 
members of the Vermont Historical and Antiqua- 
rian Society, an eulogy on the life and character 
of Prof. Zadock Thompson, at its next annual 
meeting in October next. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Calvin Pease, president 
of the University of Vermont, be invited to de- 
liver the historical address before the society, at its 
next annual meeting on the third Thursday of 
October, 1857. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 

AmeERIcA. — A writer in “Notes and Queries” 
considers the name of our country faulty,-because 
derived from the Italianized form of the German 
“ Emmerich.” 

The latter is, however, evidently a contraction of 
the Gothic AIRMANAREIKS, which apparently sig- 
nifies Most Exalted or Universal Ruler, and, when 
applied to a country, may likewise be rendered 

ost SUBLIME Dominion! 

As regards its signification, therefore, the name 
“ Am>rica” is more appropriate than “ Columbia :” 
for, in the one case, we have only to wait till this 
“whole boundless continent is ours,” but, in the 
other, until the lion shall lie down with the lamb + 
for we shall, I fear, hardly be dovelike before the 
millennium. 

The Mceso-Gothic “ Airmana” is the same as tne 
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old Saxon “Irmin” or “Irman” and the Anglo- 
Saxon “Eormin.” “Reich” signified, anciently, 
both power and dominion, as well as one holding 
power. 

The name “ Airmanare‘ks” was borne as early 
as the fourth century bya King of the Goths. In 
the course of ages it was gradually changed to 
“Armanarich,” “ anarich,” “ Ermenrich,” “Em- 
merich,” etc. B. H. D. 


THEODORE PALEOLOGUS.—In Milledulcia, p. 9, 
will be found a reference to Theodore Paleologus, 
the descendant of the imperial family of the East- 
ern or Greek Empire. He was the son of Ca- 
millo, the son of Prosper, the son of Theodore, 
the son of John, the son of Thomas, second brother 
of Constantine, the last Emperor of Constantino- 
ple. From the Illustrated Itinerary of Cornwall 
(1842), it appears that he lived in Cornwall, 
and is buried there in the church at Landulph. 
By his wife og daughter of William Balls, of 
Hadley, in Suffolk, gent., he had Theodore, John, 
Ferdinando, Maria, and Dorothy. Maria died 
unmarried; and her sister married Wm. Arundell. 
Theodore was a sailor, and died in 1693, leaving a 
widow Martha. Thus far our historian says (see 
pp. 73 and 74). 

It seems to have escaped the writer in Notes 
and Queries that Schomburgk’s History of Bar- 
badoes (London: 1847) shows, pp. 228-230, that 
Ferdinando, mentioned above, lived in Barbadoes, 
and his will, recorded March 20, 1678, mentions 
wife Rebecca, son Theodorius, sister Mary, and sis- 
ter Dorothy Arondell. The will was proved Jan- 
uary 4, 1680. His son Theodorius died, and the 
family thus was extinguished. It is farther said 
that the provisional Greek Government, during the 
war of independence, sent to Barbadoes to inquire 
if any male descendant survived. Ou. 0. 


INITIAL CHRISTIAN NameEs.—In Notes and 
Queries, new series, II., 29, will be found the fol- 
lowing: “ What is the meaning of the practice 
which prevails in the United States, of inserting 
between a man’s Christian name and surname a 
letter of the alphabet? Is this part of his bap- 
tismal name, and the initial of a second Christian 
name, or the name itself?” etc. 

The answer to this will no doubt be as novel to us 
as toour English friends. In same volume, p. 197, 
it is said: “It is done merely for distinction. The 
names of Mr. Polk are ‘James Polk,’ and I saw 
it stated in a book of American travels that the 
author had been informed that the ex-president 
adopted the signature of ‘ James K. Polk’ merely 
* insure the safe delivery of letters intended for 

im.” 
The correct answer reached England from St. 
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Louis, Mo., and, after giving the proper answer, 
inquires if this abbreviation is unknown in Eng- 
land, and is peculiar to the United States. (Ibid, p. 
339.) W. 


Hasty Puppinc. — Joel Barlow’s Hasty Pud- 
ding of maize was not the first of that name. 
There is an old English dish which plays a comic 
part in the Rev. Mir. Greave’s cheerful satirical 
novel, the Spiritual Quixote (1773). It is thus 
described: “There is a certain farinaceous compo- 
sition, which, from its being frequently used by 
our ancestors as an extempore supplement to a 
scanty dinner, has obtained the appellation of a 
hasty pudding. It is composed of flour and milk 
boiled together; and, being spread into a round 
shallow dish, and interspersed*with dabs of butter 
and brown sugar fortuitously strewn over it, gives 
one no bad idea of a map of the sun, spotted 
about according to the modern hypothesis.” 

This hasty pudding was discharged full in Jerry 
Wildgoose’s face! 

In the European Magazine for March, 1796, 
there is this “ Epitaph, sent as a hint to a water- 
drinker :” 


“ Here lies Ned Rand, who on a sudden 
Left off roast beef for hasty-pudding; 
Forsook old stingo, mild and stale, 
And every drink, for Adam’s ale; 
Till flesh and blood, reduced to batter, 
Consisting of mere flour and water, 
Which, wanting salt to keep out must, 
And heat to bake it to a crust, 
Moulder’d and crumbled into dust.” 
HELA. 


QUERIES. 


PrRaEpD’s PorMs.— In 1852, Redfield published 
the poems of W. M. Praed, “now first collected” 
under the care of Dr. Griswold. The editor says 
in his preface that the edition is much more full 
than any hitherto published. Can any one inform 
me what earlier editions have appeared ? 

It is well known that Praed excelled in poetical 
charades, of which nine are given in this volume. 
I have since clipped two from the Boston Trans- 
cript, being oak ished on December 13, 1852, and 
October 25, 1856. The famous charade begin- 
ning, “ Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt,” has been 
often published, and elicited various answers. One 
reply appeared in the Transcript. Will any of 
your readers send me a copy, and also note any 
other of these fugitive pieces not in the published 
work ? CREDIA. 


Rev. Joun Corton was born at Derby, Dec. 4, 
1585; was Fellow of Emmanuel College, and 
chosen vicar of Boston, July 4, 1612. His father 
was Rowland or Roland Cotton, Esq., a lawyer, 
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and a gentleman of honorable descent; so say 
the early biographers of the son. 

‘ Wes and where was Roland Cotton, 
the father, born? And of what family? Wo 
was his wife, and when were they married ? 


YANKEE. — How early can this word be found 
in print or writing ? D. B.A. G. 


JosHvua GEE, the author of a work on “The 
Trade and Navigation of Great Britain,” — 4th ed., 
y in 


1738, —es with the American colonies, was 
in Englan 1716, and had lately deceased in 
1738. In 1718, Sir Alexander Cairnes, James 
Douglass, and Joshua Gee, were petitioners for a 
t on the coast of Nova Scotia, a scheme for 
colonizing that es projected by Captain 
Thomas Coram. In the parliamentary debate, 
March 8, 1775, on Lord North’s bill respecting 
the American colonies, Lord Clare referred to the 
work of his “old friend, Sir Joshua Gee, a great 
friend to America, though no patriot, a man who 
had written better on trade than any other man 
living, and who knew more of America.” Joshua 
Gee was a prominent name in business affairs in 
Boston, in Massachusetts, for about a century after 
1670, or perhaps earlier. 
Queries. — When, where, and of what parent- 
e was the above Joshua Gee born; when and 
why was he knighted; and when and where did he 
die, and what was his age ? = 


PreTas ET GRATULATIO COLLEGII CANTABRIGI- 
ENSIS APUD NOVANGLOS. — Can any of your read- 
ers inform me which of the pieces in this work 
obtained the guinea prizes referred to in the Cy- 
clopeedia of erican Literature, vol. L, p- 11? 
Probably they were not the best compositions in 
the book, as some of the ablest writers to whom 
these articles are ascribed could not have been 
competitors under the terms of the me ke 

¥.Z 


aoe eran —In aes oe 

e (the a e 0 e), it appears that Thom- 
= Lake, brother of Sir Edward! tan Bart., chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Lincoln, married Mary, 
daughter of Stephen Goodyeare of London, gold- 
sith, Mr. Goodyeare was a man of wealth, and 
several years deputy-governor of New Haven col- 
ony in New England. He died about 1658, while 
on a visit to London. His daughter Mary, wife 
of Thomas Lake, a Boston merchant, died in 1705; 
in her will she mentions her cousins John Watts, 
Richard Watts, and Mary Trueworthy. 

Queries. — Of what parentage was this Stephen 
Goodyeare ; when and where born; and who was 
his wife ? 
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INDIAN NOMENCLATURE.—Can any of your 
readers give the true signification of the original 
name of this city, Manhattan? Heckewelder, the 
Moravian missionary to the Indians residing in 
Pennsylvania, says it meant “the place of intoxi- 
cation.” However truthful and appropriate that 
rendering may now be to many parts of our city, 
I have reason to doubt its ever being a correct 
translation of the Indian word; and should be 

leased to see some one give us a better definition 
in your journal. SOUHEGAN. 
ew York, Dec. 15, 1856. 


StaMFoRD RecorDs.— In the Glastenbury Cen- 
tennial, p. 164, it is stated that John Welles, son 
of Governor Thomas Welles, went to Stamford, 
carrying the Wethersfield records withhim. These 
records, and the early records of Stamford, are 
believed to have been carried to Long Island dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war, and are now in the 
possession of seme one there. 

The late Nathaniel Goodwin knew in whose 
hands they were, and informed several persons. 
Can any one tell us where they now are? 

W. H. W. 


CHAUCER ON HIS DOOR-STONE SITS AND SINGS. 
— The late William Austin, of Charlestown, Mass., 
in his very readable Letters from London, written 
during the years 1802 and 1803, introduces a 
couplet, the author of which some of your readers 
may be able to refer me to: “ Old Geoffrey Chau- 
cer was born here, and spent most of his days at 
Woodstock. But in vain I looked for that door- 
stone which one of our own bards has so happily 
imagined: 

“¢ Chaucer on his door-stone sits and sings, 
And tells his merry tales of knights and kings.’ ” 


Who is the bard ? Mo. 


“SOUND ON THE GoosE.”— What is the origin 
of this expression, frequently applied during the 
late election as equivalent to concurrence with the 
doctrines of slavery extension ? Non. 


YANKEE DOoDLE.— “The — ordinary tune 
of Yankee Doodle was adopted during the Rev- 
olution as the national air, from its having been 
played by a country fifer as a quickstep during 
the march of a small detachment of gallant coun- 
trymen to the fight of Bunker’s Hill.” —Household 
Words. 


I should be pleased to have some of your cor- 
respondents refer me to proof of the above state- 
ment. The common account of the origin of 
Yankee Doodle, which ascribes its composition to 
a Dr. Shackburg, at Albany, in 1755, was written 
by Nathaniel H. Carter, a well known writer, and 
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published in the Albany Statesman nearly three 
quarters of a century after the event is said to 
have happened. I have never heard of any doc- 
umentary or printed evidence, of a prior date, in 
support of the story. Probably it was derived 
from tradition, — a very unsafe thing, after such a 
- lapse of time, to rely on. The tune itself is evi- 
dently much older than 1755. How and when it 
became a national air, and when the words that 
are sung to it were written, are what people wish 
to know. 


PLANTAGENT’S NEW ALBION. —In this work, 
page7 (Force’s Tracts), “ two former books printed 
of Albion, 1637 and 1642,” are referred to. Can 
they be found in any collection in England ? 

Is “Captain Powel’s Map,” referred to in chap. 
III., page 21, of the same work, extant ? 

In chap. IV., page 25, Master Miles is referred 
to as “swearing the officers there to his Majesty's 
allegiance,” etc. Can any one inform me who 
this Master Miles was? 8. F. 8. 


KircHEN CaBINET. — The opponents of General 
Jackson, during the early part of his admiristra- 
tion, accused him of being governed by the coun- 
sels of what they called a “kitchen cabinet.” 
Amos Kendall was one member. Who were the 
others ? X. Y. Z. 


JoHn RoGers. — Was the person of this name, 
who graduated at Harvard college in 1649, preached 
at Ipswich, studied medicine, and was afterward 
president of Harvard college, ever ordained as a 
clergyman ? J. LS. 


Samve.t ApAamMs.—JIs it known that a copy ex- 
ists of a pamphlet review of the religious contro- 
versy about the middle of the last century, entitled, 
“ Review of the Conduct of the Society for Prop- 
agating the Gospel,” 8vo., 1765, by Samuel Ad- 
ams? In the catalogue for 1830 of Harvard 
college library it is mentioned, but disappeared 
some years since. W. v. W. 


MAVERICK. — Peter Oliver, in his Puritan Com- 
monwealth, p. 419, calls Samuel Maverick of Nod- 
dies’ Island “ a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land.” What authority is there for this? Has he 
not confounded Samuel with John Maverick ? 
And has he not a few lines below confounded Sam- 
uel and Elias? 8. 8. 


QUERY WITH ANSWER. 


MILLEDULCIA.—'To whom is the public in- 
debted for that pleasant compilation recently pub- 
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lished, entitled, “ Milledulcia ; a thousand pleasant 
things, selected from Notes and Queries”? X. 
[Milledulcia is the work of Mr. Pell, a youn 

gentleman of New York, son of Mr. Alfred Pell 
well known in the social and literary circles of the 
city. The same hand prepared another agreeable 
volume, chiefly of anecdotes and aphorisms, enti- 
tled, “ The Companion. After Dinner Table-Talk. 
By Chetwood Evelyn, Esq.” Published by Put- 
nam. New York, 1850.] 


Retrospections, Biterary and Antiquarian. 


The History of Virginia. By Wiu1aM Stitu. 


ALTHOUGH almost everybouy looks upon Mr. 
Stith’s work as a history of Virginia, he modestly 
qualifies its title-page by this clause: “Being an 
Essay towards a General History of this Colony.” 
It is a good sized octavo, of 364 pages, and printed 
on a long primer type. It had no plates nor maps, 
and was entirely destitute of marginal ‘references 
or foot notes, with, we believe, a single exception in 
favor of the latter. This was to explain the word 
hominy, which explanation was probably taken 
from Josselyn, but without credit. The author’s 
name stands thus in the title-page: “ By WILLIAM 
Stiru, A. M., Rector of Henrico Parish, and one 
of the Governors of William and Mary College.” 
The imprint is, “ Williamsburg: Printed by Wil- 
liam Parks, MDCCXLVII.” 

There are copies of Stith, we are informed (but 
we have not seen one), purporting to have been 
printed in London. If the work was reprinted in 
England, it is remarkable that copies of the edi- 
tion are of such rare occurrence in our time. 
Certainly it is not so with other books first printed 
in the colonies. That is to say, copies of English 
editions of such works are usually far more com- 
mon than those printed in the colonies, from the 
very fact that by an American edition the market 
would be we well supplied, and hence most of 
an English edition would remain on hand. 

Mr. Jefferson’s criticism upon our author’s labors 
in the history of Virginia, we do not fully indorse. 
He says “he was a man of classical learning and 
very exact.” This no one can deny. That gen- 
tleman then says, “he had no taste in style, is in- 
elegant, and often too minute to be tolerable, 
even to a native of the country.” In respect to 
the first part of this charge — that “he had no 
taste,” etc. — there may be a difference of = 
even among pretty good “doctors.” And as to 
the latter charge — of being “ too minute,” etc. — 
we think that no intelligent Virginian will sustain 
Mr. Jefferson, and that his judgment was reversed 
even in his own day. 
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It was the intention of Mr. Stith to have con- 
tinued his history; as he calls this volume (in his 
preface) “the first part.” Notwithstanding its 
small type (as Mr. oo AS. designates it), and 
its number of pages, the history is brought down 
only to 1624. As is seen by the imprint above 
extracted, this First Part was printed in 1747. 
The author lived about eight years after that date, 
but we hear nothing of a Second Part, although 
in his preface he tells us he was (when he wrote 
it) “enjoying perfect leisure and retirement, and 
not burthened with any public post or office.” 
Therefore it is not unreasonable to conclude that 
there is, or was, something done during that eight 
years towards a Second Part of his History of Vir- 
ginia; especially as he says himself, “ Such a work 
will be a noble and elegant entertainment for my 
vacant hours, which it is not in my power to em- 
ploy more to my own satisfaction, or the use and 

nefit of my country.” Perhaps some of the 
readers of this article can throw a ray of light 
upon the point in question. 

Some time had probably elapsed between the 
writing of the preface, or perhaps the printing of 
it, and the issuing of the work; for we find, ina 
preface to the Appendix, a passage showing that 
the author had met with discouragements about 
his work. After apologizing for his Appendix, or 
some papers in it, he proceeds: “I once intended 


(as Bishop Burnet has done, in a very useful and 
satisfactory manner, in his History of the Refor- 
mation) to have added several other very curious 
papers and original pe of record; but I per- 


ceived, to my no small surprise and mortification, 
that some of my countrymen (and those, too, per- 
sons of high fortune and distinction), seemed to 
be much alarmed, and to grudge that a complete 
history of their own country would run to more 
than one volume, and cost them above half a pis- 
tole. I was therefore obliged to restrain my hand, 
and only to insert these few most necessary instru- 
ments, for fear of enhancing the price, to the im- 
mense ane and irreparable damage of such 
generous and public-spirited gentlemen.” 

If the Virginians “of high fortune and distinc- 
tion” looked upon the labors of Mr. Stith in the 
manner here described, we cannot wonder if he 
suspended his work soon after the issue of the 
first and only volume. This is truly to be regretted, 
for he was the Thomas Prince of Virginia. 

We have seen no memoir of this author, and, 
excepting a notice of his death, all our informa- 
tion concerning him is derived xom his history of 
Virginia. By that we learn that Sir John Ran- 
dolph was his uncle. This uncle was dead when 
he published his work. Our author died at Wil- 
liamsburg on the 27th of September, 1755, “a 
gentleman of great learning and abilities, univer- 
sally beloved by his friends and acquaintances.” 
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By a notice of his death, published at the time of 
its occurrence, it would appear that he was then 
resident of William and Mary College; but we 
elieve he had not held that office for many years. 
This is inferred from the statement, made by him- 
self, before extracted. 
We may hereafter notice some of the earlier 
histories of Virginia. 


Mather’s Magnalia. 


This book may be considered one of the curiosi- 
ties of American literature. Few, if any works, 
printed in old colony times, contain so much that 
is quaint and curious. It would do for a text, upon 
which article after article might be made, until 
they amounted to the bulk of the Magnalia itself. 
But in this article we do Sees to take up the 
curiosities, except incidentally; our object being 
to say something of the different editions of that 
singular book. The Magnalia was made up, as is 
generally known to students in New England his- 
tory, chiefly from the author’s previous produc- 
tions; todo which, many of these suffered dreadful 
mutilations. This will account for the great desire, 
among collectors of early books about New Eng- 
land, to obtain the original editions of pieces con- 
tained (in their mutilated state) in the Magnalia. 

Notwithstanding the work was made up in the 
manner here described, it occupied its author sev- 
eral years, as it appears he was engaged upon it, 
according to John Dunton (Hist. and Antigq. 
Boston, p. 461), in 1686, and it was not printed till 
1702; and yet Dunton speaks of the work as 
though it was nearly finished when he was in Bos- 
ton. It was “ printed for Thomas Parkhurst, at 
the Bible and Three Crowns, in Cheapside ;” and 
it is not improbable that a negotiation was effected 
with Mr. Parkhurst through the agency of Mr. 
Dunton, who had been his apprentice in the book 
business. 

Folios were of very convenient size, usually, in 
the days of old Thomas Parkhurst, being about 
thirteen inches in height. This was the height of 
the Magnalia, at least of common copies. A few, 
how many is unknown to the writer, were printed 
on large paper. These have never been common. 
Some copies had a map of New England, which, 
though Dr. Douglass speaks disrespectfully of it, 
is, nevertheless, very well for that time. That 
author could not see any thing good in the Magna- 
lia. The rarity of these maps in copies of the 
Magnalia may be owing to a delay of the en- 
graver, and hence most of the edition may have 
been bound up before they were received. 

There are, in this edition of the Magnalia, a pro- 
fusion of handsome title-pages. On the first title- 
page we read that the work is “ By the Reverend 
| Learned Cotton Mather, M. A., and Pastor of 
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the North Church in Boston, New England.” On 
the next leaf is atitle to “The First Book,” which 
purports to be “ By the Endeavour of Cotton Ma- 
ther,” and to the imprint Mr. Parkhurst adds, 
“near Mercer’s Chappel.” On this second title- 
page a curious assemblage of words occurs, as fol- 
ows: “The First Book of the New English His- 
tory. Reporting The Design where-on, The Man- 
ner where-in, And The People where-by, The sev- 
eral Colonies of New England were planted,” etc. 

The paging of books at this period was far from 
regular. The possessor of a folio Magnalia need 
not suppose his copy imperfect because he finds 
chasms inits paging. They are all so. We suppose 
this irregularity to be owing to the work being 
printed in different offices; that is, the copy was 
probably divided among several printers, and an 
estimate made on the several parts,as to the num- 
ber of pages each would make. 

There is some account of the Magnalia in the 
Life of Dr. Mather, in the sixth volume of the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register. 
In that Memoir, notice is taken of an Zrrata which 
is found in a very few copies of the work. The 
reader is therefore referred to that vol., p. 14-15. 

It is somewhat remarkable that so curious and 
valuable a book as the Magnalia should not have 
been reprinted for one hundred and eighteen years. 
But such is the fact. In 1820 an edition was 
issued at Hartford, in Connecticut, in two volumes, 
octavo. It was again reprinted in 1853, in the 
same number of volumes, and in the same form. 
This edition had many valuable improvements. 
Two years after another appeared, or the title-page 
so sets forth; but in fact it was not a new edition. 
A memoir of the author had been furnished for a 
new edition, and also a copy corrected according to 
the scarce errata. But the publishers, having cd 
ance of the old edition (of 1853) on hand, bound 
up copies of it as a new edition, with new titles, 
purporting to contain the corrections, but they did 
not contain them ; at least, we have not seen any 
copies with the corrections. 

uch is a brief history of “ Mather’s Magnalia,” 
a book with which most people find fault, but 
which none are willing to do without. It is a pity 
the work had not been printed in folio, as near 
like the — as was possible. Some object to 
a large book; but we might as well have folios as 
to have octavos equally cumbersome. 


Rebiews and Book Aotices 


Annals of the American Pulpit. By Rev. Dr. 


SPRAGUE. 2vols. New York: Carter & Bro’s. 
THIs publication is one of pon importance. 
It constitutes the first portion of a more extensive 
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work, which, when completed, will form a reposi- 
tory of facts, relative to the ecclesiastical history 
of the United States, unique in character. Dr. 
Sprague informs us, in the general preface, that 
he has been engaged nearly ten years in collecting 
the materials for the work ; and the labor and re- 
search required for its preparation are apparent, 
even on a cursory inspection of the volumes. We 
know of no publication of the kind containing an 
equal mass of fact, presented in a form for conve- 
nient reference. The method pursued by Dr. 
Sprague in its composition, singular we believe in 
its conception, imparts to the literary execution a 
variety of interest and a weight of authority of a 
very peculiar kind. 

Dr. Sprague’s plan is to present the biography 
of the most distinguished Protestant clergymen of 
the United States, arranged in denominational 
classes and chronologically in those classes. The 
two volumes now published, and affording no 
doubt an adequate specimen of the work, are 
taken up with the Trinitarian-Congregational 
class, being that which furnishes the most numer- 
ous subjects of biographical notice. The great 

eculiarities of the method are, first, that wherever 
it was possible to do so, Dr. Sprague has obtained 
from some living individual a letter describing the 
clergyman in question. Above five hundred letters 
of this kind are contained in the present volume. 
Many of them are from persons of great distinc- 
tion, clergymen and laymen, giving their personal 
recollections and testimony, in reference to the 
lives and labors of the individuals described. In 
the case of the clergymen before 1770, no living 
testimony of this kind was accessible; but the 
nearest approach to it has been made by resorting 
to the best contemporary sources of information. 
These letters and authorities are preceded by a 
suitable biographical summary from Dr. Sprague’s 
own pen. The other peculiarity in the composi- 
tion of the work is the spirit of denominational 
impartiality in which it is drawn up. Dr. Sprague 
has left the doctrinal opinions of the clergymen 
described to be inferred om the denomination to 
which they belong, or the letters and other author- 
ities presented by him. 

This general plan has been executed, in the two 
volumes already published, with much success ; 
and, as far as we can judge from the consenting 
voice of the press, to universal satisfaction, Amon 
the writers of letters for the work will be foun 
such persons as Rev. Dr. Bacon, Hon. Rufis Choate, 
Rev. President S H. Cox, Hon. David Dagget, 
hiev. Dr. Dewey, Professor Felton, Rev. Dr. Froth- 
ingham, President Hitchcock, President Hopkins, 
President Humphrey, Rev. Dr. Jenks, Professor 
Kingsley, Mrs. Eliza Buckminster Lee, President 
Lord, Rey. Dr. Lowell, Hon. W. L. Marcy, S. F. 
B. Morse, Esq., President Nott, Rev. Dr. Osgood, 
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Miss Lucy Osgood, Hon. Harrison G. Otis, Dr. 
Edwards Park, Dr. Andrew Peabody, Judge Put- 
nam, President Quincy, Robert Rantoul, Esq., Dr. 
Edward Robinson, Hon. James Savage, Miss Cath- 
erine Sedgwick, Chief Justice Shaw, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Professor Silliman, Hon. John Cotton Smith, Pro- 
fessor Stuart, Hon. Emory Washburn, President 
Wayland, Hon. D. A. White, Hon. Sidney Wil- 
lard, N. P. Willis, Esq., Rev. Dr. Wines, Rev. Dr. 
en Rev. Professor Woods, Rev. Dr. 
Ww 


Our limits have required us to omit from this 
list, which we give merely as a specimen, the 
names of several persons not less distinguished 
than many of those borne upon it, who have con- 
tributed letters to Dr. oo work. This enu- 
meration alone will show the variety and amount 
of talent combined in the production of the work, 
in addition to that which is embodied in it by its 
learned and distinguished author. We are confi- 
dent that it will become a standard work of 
reference. 


A Manual for the Genealogist, Topographer, An- 
tiquary,and Legal Professor, consisting of De- 
scriptions of Public Records; Parochial and 
other Registers; Wills; County and Family 
Histories ; Heraldic Collections in Public Lr- 
braries, etc. By RicHaRD Sms, of the British 
Museum. London: John Russell Smith, 36 
Soho Square, 1856. 

Ir were almost sufficient to say of the above 
work, that the promise of its title-page is fulfilled ; 
but we cannot resist the inclination to specify a 
few of its many good points. All those who are 
engaged in the exciting attempt to connect their 
own family with its English stock, will fully appre- 
ciate the advantage of having this work to refer 
to; to the uninitiated, of course, it will prove but 
the dullest of reading. The student will find here 
the titles of the greater part of all the family his- 
tories which have been published in Great Britain. 
He will find, also, the lists of herald’s visitations, 
the description of manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum referring to this subject, the places where 
search should be made for wills and county rec- 
ords, the nature of the works issued by the 
Record Commission; in short, he will be able in a 
week to mark out a plan of search which will 
either obviate the necessity of a personal search 
in England, or limit its duration to a very reason- 
able length of time. As so many, at present, are 
interested in thesubjects treated of in this book, 
we think we do them a kindness in recommending 
it to their attention. Thus far, we have taken only 
the selfish view of the subject, and shown how 
much the book will avail the buyer. 

As to the author, nothing but an unconquera- 
ble taste for antiquarian pursuits could have in- | 
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duced him to perform such an amount of labor. 
His best reward will be in his consciousness that 
he has availed well of his position and the enter- 
prise of his publisher, and produced a work which 
will be a standard authority for many years. 


Pictures of the Olden Time, as shown in the For- 
tunes of a Family of the Pilgrims. By Ep- 
MUND H. SEARS. 
Company. 1857. 
THIS attempt to revivify a past generation, by 

covering the skeleton of facts with the garb of 

fancy, has been well carried out. Read simply 
as a sketch of life among the early Puritans, show- 
ing the vicissitudes which they experienced, with 

a running comment of the feelings which probably 

prompted them, the book is interesting and well 

written. We are compet to inquire, recollecting 
the previously published accounts of the Sears 
family, how much of truth leavens the work. 

The author states that he has gathered a consid- 

erable amount of information about the family. 

Has he gained access to any facts beyond those 

recorded in Burke’s Visitation ef Seats and Arms? 

Are we to understand that Richard Sayers’ Di- 

ary has survived, or that his son was really a 

Water Geuex? We hope so, at least, as other- 

wise the fiction has entirely shrouded the facts. 

We notice that there is a private edition of the 

work, for the use of the family: perhaps these 

ome of mere personal interest are reserved 
or it. 


oston: Crosby, Nichols and 


New England Historical and Genealogical Reg- 
ister. Edited by 8.G. Drake. Vol. I, No. 1. 
New Series. Boston: C. Benjamin Richard- 
son. 1857. Quarterly, $2 a year. 

Wiru the January number of this work, now in 
the eleventh year of its existence, a new series is 
commenced. The history of this magazine, and 
of the society whose organ it is, are almost iden- 
tical with that of the growth of a taste for gene- 
alogy among us. Owing its origin to the zeal of 
a few, it has steadily increased the number of its 
patrons, and has at present every prospect of an 
extended existence. Now-a-days, when genealo- 
gies are multiplying so rapidly, we hardly estimate 
properly the labor which it has required to sustain 
this work. But, besides the great number of 
family records published in its pages, a very large 
a Swe of all our American genealogies have 

een written by the contributors and patrons of 
this magazine. The following list of its editors 

during its first decade, will be of interest, as a 

oa of the capability of its management: 1847, 

William Cogswell, D. D.; 1848, Samuel G. Drake; 

1849, January, do.; 1849, April, July, and Octo- 

ber, William T. Harris; 1850, January, S. G. 
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Drake; 1850, April, July, and October, N. B. 
Shurtleff, M. D.; 1851, Samuel G. Drake; 1852, 
January and April, Joseph B. Felt, LL. D.; 1852, 
July, Timothy Farrar; 1852, October, William B. 
Trask; 1853-4—5-6, Samuel G. Drake. 

This work will undoubtedly take a rank, in the 
estimation of posterity, with the English compila- 
tions of Burke; and will be as unhesitatingly 
referred to as a standard authority. 

This magazine is believed to be the only one 
treating upon genealogical topics which has sur- 
vived for any considerable time; and that fact 
speaks well for its support in the future. 

For the benefit of those not acquainted with 
the work, it may be well to say, that the editor 
and publisher are selected by the publishing com- 
mittee of the New England Historical and Gene- 
alogical Society, and the work is under the control 
of this committee. 
early history of New England, and especially early 
town or church records, wills, letters, ae com- 
= genealogies, find a place within its covers. 

he past has been full of goodly fruit, despite the 
difficulties to be overcome ; the future can hardly 
fail to be yet more productive. 





Miscellany. 


WE notice with a the following remarks 
in > New York Herald, concerning forthcoming 
works : 


“The new volume about to be issued by the 
New York Historical Society will be of unusual 
interest; it will contain: 1. A translation of the 
Voyages of De Vries from Holland to America, 
1632-1644, executed with care and success by 
Mr. Henry C. Murphy, who, since his retirement 
from Congress, has devoted himself with renewed 
earnestness to American history and bibliography. 
After Hudson, De Vries was the only one of the 
Dutch navigators and travellers, as far as is known, 
who published a journal or narrative of voyages 
to the New Netherlands during the period in 
which this country was occupied by their nation. 
2. A revised translation of Megapolensis’ tract on 
the Mohawk Indians, with an introductory sketch 
of the author, by John Romeyn Brodhead. This 
tract was written in Dutch, in which it has re- 
mained till the pcesent day. 3. The Jacques 
Papers, translated and arranged, with an interest- 
ing memoir, by John G. Shea. 4. Broad Advice 
to the New Netherland Provinces, translated by 
Henry C. Murphy. 5. An extract from Castell’s 
Discourse on America, 1644. 6. An extract from 
Wagenaar, relating to the colony of New Amstel, 
on the Delaware, translated by John R. Brod- 
head. 7. The Seven Articles from the Church of 
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Leyden, 1617, with an introductory letter, by 
George Bancroft. This is a most valuable and 
interesting document; not less remarkable for 
having so long escaped the researches of the New 
England antiquaries. 8. An account of the nego- 
tiations between New Engiand and Canada, in 
1660, embracing the journal of Father Druilletes, 
etc. 9. The journal of the proceedings of the first 
Assembly of Virginia, in 1619. The volume is to 
be completed by an index to all the previous pub- 
lications of the society, now amounting to fifteen. 

“The publication of the ‘Documents relating 
to the Colonial History of the State of New York’ 
is going on rapidly under the direction of the 
Regents of the University, to whom the general 
authority over the matter was transferred by an 
act of the Legislature at its last session. The 
work is edited by E. B. O'Callaghan, LL. D., 
whose zeal and ability in illustrating the history 
of New York have for many years been well 
known among historical students. Volumes IIL, 
IV., V., VI., VII., and IX. have already been published, 
and volumes I. and VIII. are nearly ready. Indeed, 
the first volume is only waiting for a valuable 
map in the hands of the engraver, of which only 
two copies are known to exist; one in the collec- 
tion of our historical society, and the other, from 
which the engraving is being made, in the collec- 
tion of Dr. O’Callaghan. It exhibits the limits 
of the West India Company, under their charter 
from the States General, and is especially eurious 
as having been made before the establishment of 
the Plymouth colony, which, with Massachusetts, 
etc., is quite unknown to the Dutch geographer, 
being swallowed up in New Netherlands, which 
extends from the Delaware far beyond Cape Cod. 
These volumes, published by the State of New 
York, are of immense importance, not only as 
contributions to our local history, but for the ma- 
terials they contain respecting the general pro- 
gress and power of the American colonies, and 
no series of such papers has ever been more 
excellently edited.” 


The article in our General Department, on the 
translation of the Book of Common Prayer into 
Mohawk, has been printed from advance sheets 
of the above work, kindly furnished by Dr. O’Cal- 
laghan. 


Tue third edition of Allen’s American Bio- 
a Dictionary will be published in a few 
weeks. The first edition was issued in 1808, 
nearly half a century ago. The forthcoming 
edition is much enlarged, and will be in 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. Over 2,200 new names will be intro- 
duced, and tte whole number of articles will 
exceed 4,000. A longer notice prepared for this 
number will appear in the next. 
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WE notice, also, works in preparation: by Kev. 
John G. Palfrey, a History of New England; by 
George H. Moore, a new edition of Gordon’s His- 
tory of the American Revolution; by Mr. Buck- 
ingham Smith, a work upon the Spanish dominion 
in the United States; by Dr. Hawks, a history of 
North Carolina; and by Mr. Franz Leeher, a work 
on the Germans in America. Mr. C. J. Hoadley 
ap to be progressing well with his Rec- 
ords of the New Haven Colony. Two new Gen- 
ealogies, the Blake and Neale, have appeared at 
Boston; both, though limited in extent, are 
worthy of attention. The — a is now 
printing. We learn, also, that Mr. 8. G. Drake, 
of this city, is preparing a new edition of Calef’s 
celebrated attack upon the witchcraft delusion; 
and we are confident the edition will be favorably 
received by the public. The Society of Seventy- 
Six, at Philadelphia, have in hand a new volume, 
with material for several more. We hear of an 
intention on the part of Rev. Charles Brooks to 
— an appendix to his History of Medford. 

exington, a is to have its history written by 
Hon. Charles Hudson. 


WE have just seen printed “ Proposals for pub- 
lishing from Original Manuscripts a series of 
volumes relating to American History, to be en- 
titled, the Historical Series of the Albany Insti- 
tute.” It is to be edited by Dr. Franklin B. 
Gough, of Albany, and two volumes a year of 
three hundred pages each are to be published 
at five dollars. The first volume is to contain 
A Relation of the Beginning and Progress of 
King Philip’s Indian War, written in 1675, by 
John Easton, with other hitherto unpublished 
documents allied to the subject. The New York 
Municipal and Manorial Patents of the English 
Colonial Period, Indian Affairs in New York from 
1678 to 1751, and the Journal of Proceedings at 
Fort Stanwix in 1788, are announced as probable 
= of the series. We doubt not that so 
audable an undertaking has but to be known, to 
insure a proper support. 


AmoncG the items of the past month may be 
noticed an advertisement in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, of portraits of General Warren and 
wife, the former painted by Copley. 


THE following obituaries will show their respec- 
tive claims to our regard : 


“The Hon. Francis C. Gray died at his resi- 
dence in Park street, Dec. 29, in the sixty-sixth 
ear of his age. The deceased was a son of the 
on. William Gray, the eminent merchant and 


ship-owner. The Daily Advertiser has a notice 
of Mr. Gray’s public life, from which we learn that 
he was born in Salem September 19th, 1790. He 
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raduated at Harvard College in 1809, and read 
aw with the late Hon. William Prescott. He 
was the private secretary of Hon. John Quincy 
Adams when he was Minister in Russia. Mr. 
Gray was widely known for his literary attain- 
ments; and the North American Review, Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Collections, and numerous 
other works, contain valuable contributions from 
his pen. He was an officer and active member 
of various scientific, literary, historical, and philan- 
thropic associations; and, as he possessed ample 
wealth, he was of great service to any enterprise 
in which he felt an interest. He has frequently 
represented Boston in both branches of the Legis- 
lature, and in every station he discharged Tis 
duties with eminent ability. In 1841 the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
upon him by Harvard College. By his death the 
community loses a valued and honored member, 
and science one of its most brilliant ornaments.” 


Cot. HENDERSON Yoakum, the historian of 
Texas, died at the Capitol Hotel, in Houston, 
Texas, on Sunday, the 30th of November last. 
He was born in Claiborne county, Tenn., in 1810, 
and graduated with distinction at West Point. 
He was a cadet at that institution at the same 
time with the late Edgar A. Poe. After grad- 
uating, he served in the army for several years, 
and then resigned his commission and studied 
law. He filled several offices of honor and trust 
in his native State. In 1845 he removed to 
Texas, where he has since resided; he was best 
known at the North by his “History of Texas.” 
While that work was passing through the press 
in New York, he spent several weeks in that city, 
where he was much esteemed for his virtues and 
accomplishments. The New York Evening Post 
speaks of him as “an old friend and warm admirer 
of Gen. Houston.” In person, Col. Yoakum was 
gaunt and spare, but full of nervous energy. 

The Galveston News thus notices his death: 


“Col. Yoakum had been sick for a considerable 
time with a chronic disease, and had only arrived 
at Houston two or three days before his death. 
He was an esteemed member of the Bar, and 
possessed a high order of legal attainments. He 
was an exemplary member of the Methodist 
Church. The District Court, in session at Hous- 
ton, adjourned one day on account of his death, 
and a meeting of the Bar in that city passed reso- 
lutions in honor of his memory.” 


HERMANN Ernst LvupewiG, Esq., author of 
“ Literature of American Local History,” died at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Friday, Dec. 12, 1856. A short 
memoir of him will appear in the February or 
March number. 





